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COPERNICUS. 

A page of “ N. & Q.” will just complete Coper- 
nicus to the reader of ordinary access to libraries : 
that is, enable him to lay his hand on everything 
which was given out under the name of Coper- 
nicus. ‘The great work, De 
accessible enough. ‘The only other writing of 
Copernicus is a treatise on triangles (1542), pub- 
lished a year before the astronomical work: it 
consists of a preface, some verses, a few pages 
on triangles, and a table of sines, to minutes, and 
to seven decimals. As extensive a table had been 
published the year before, by Purbach; but as 
Copernicus, after his fashion, had kept his own 
table by him for a great many years before he 
published it, it is probable that he was the first 
who constructed a table which, having a decimal 
radius, was carried as far as seven figures. ‘The 
pages on triangles were reprinted verbatim in 
1543, in the great work ; they follow the abridged 
five-figure table of sines there given. There re- 
main only the preface and the verses; and as the 
work on triangles is of extreme rarity, it may be 
desirable to reprint them. 

George Joachim Rheticus was the instigator of 
both the works of Copernicus : his part may be 
seen in any Life of Copernicus; and his career as 
a calculator in the article “ Tables” in the Penny 


Revolutionibus, is 
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Cyclopedia, or in the augmented article (recently 
published) in the English Cyclopedia. Rheticus 
was a condemned writer. Up to 1819, at least, 
and probably up to the present time, no thorough 
Roman Christian can look for a cosine or a tan- 
vent in the tables calculated by Rheticus ; not 
because are incorrect, but because the cal- 
culations are Lutheran, Hence all that was pub- 
lished or edited by Rheticus is more scarce than 
it otherwise would be. The work on triangles 
above all: because, the table of sines being easily 
had elsewhere, and the chapter on triangles being 
repeated in the other work of Copernicus, which 
was p rmitted under specified alterations, there 
remained nothing which would make obedience 
to the Jnd. of any difficulty. In the copy I 
consult, the name of the Wittemberg printer, and 
of the place of printing, are carefully erased with 
ink. 1 think the whole may have been reprinted, 
judging from some titles | have seen: but the 
works in which this has taken place are scarce in 
England, if indeed they contain what I now re- 
print at all, 
he title, preface, and verses are as follows:— 


some 


“De lateribus et angulis triangulorum, tum planorum 
rectilineorum, tum Sphericorum, libellus eruditissimus 
et utilissimus, cum ad plerasque Ptolemei demonstra- 
tiones intelligendas, tum uero ad alia multa, scriptus 
a Clarissimo et doctissimo uiro D. Nicolao Copernico 
loronensi. Additus est Canon semissium subtensarum 
rectarum linearum in Cireulo. Excusum Vittemberge 
per Joannem Lufft. Anno M.p.xLIt. [ 4to. unpaged, pages 
2 (title) +4 (preface) + 17 (triangles) + 

“ Doctrina et virtute prestanti Georgio Hartmano Nori- 
bergensi, loachimus Rheticus S.D. 

“Cum rerum humanarum inconstantiam, uarios casus 
summorum ulirorum, regnorum mutationes considero, cum 
in ewteris rebus imbecillitatem humani generis deploro, 
tum uero maxime doleo etiam in artes diuinitus humano 
g traditas fata temporum seuire, Olim studia fre- 
quentissima Mathematum fuerunt, toto ars ex funda- 
mentis mira solertia, Deo monstrante initia et regente 
artificum mentes, extructa est, magna lux, magnus honos 
huius doctrine fuit, Postea multis seculis iacuit obruta 
tenebris, fortasse e6 quéd in bac ultima mundi senecta 
orbis terrarum Barbaroram imperiis fato quodam op- 
pressus Sed quia artes uitw utiles, precipua Dei 
dona sunt, res ipsa ostendit, non humana ope, sed quodam 
singulari Dei beneficio, utcunque eas conservari, et inter- 
dum rursus ceu flammam excitari, ne funditus intereant. 
Sed etiam cum restitute sunt, prorsus accidit hominibus, 
quod aiunt Pythagoram dixisse de motuum 
harmonia, qua ille quidem dixit effici dulcissimos sonos, 
sed non audiri eos, quia iam propter consuetudinem neg- 
ligantur, ita surdi homines nec audiunt, nec tueri student 
irtes diuinitus nobis redditas. Et ut cetera presentia 
bona fastidimus, ita et hance doctrinam, cum fruimur 
quotidianis beneficiis, leuiorem ducimus. Si deesset an- 
norum enumeratio in historiis, in relligionibus, in foro, 
quant essent in uita tenebre. Si numerorum doctrinam 
non haberemus, intinita esset legitimorum contractuum 
Architectonica tota ex Geometria orta est, 
et sunt alie utilitates multe in metiendis corporibus. 
Hee beneficia cum sint in manibus fontes tum negli- 
guntur, tum uero a multis superbe contemnuntur. Itaque 
magna gratia debetur bonis viris, qui in tanto doctrine 
contemptu, sponte laborem suscipiunt et sumptus faciunt, 


36 (sines) 


ener 


est. 


ceelestium 


conturbatio. 
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in his diuinis artibus excolendis et utilitatis publice 
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istic tum edantur, tum adornentur, duxi hoc te munere 
uicissim ornandum esse, quod non dubito tibi gratissimum 
fore. Scis doctrinam Triangulorum maximos usus habere, 
cum in aliis geometricis materiis, tum uero precipue in 
Astronomia, ideédque sepe in eam I'tolemeus incurrit. 
Quare et hi qui Ptolemeum explicare conati sunt, multa 
de Triangulis commentati sunt. Et optarim extare ue- 
teres Menelaum et Theodosium. Nunc recens prodiit 
lucubratio Regiomontani, sed multo antequam hanc ui- 
dere potuit uir Clarissimus et doctissimus D. Nicolaus 
Copernicus, dum et in Ptolemeo illustrando, et in doc- 
trina motuum tradenda elaborat, de Triangulis erudi- 
tissime seripsit. Scio tibi admirationi fore hoc scriptum, 
cum uidebis, quantas res, quam artificiose complexus sit. 
Vt autem hoc tempore ederem, ed accidit, quia in enar- 
ratione Ptolemai nobis opus fuit Triangulorum doctrina, 
tibique e6 dedicavi, ut te prouocarem ad edenda, siqua in 
hoe genere habes, seu uetera, seu recentia. Huc accedit, 
quod audio amicitiam tibi Rome fuisse cum autoris 
fratre. Sed tibi uiro doctissimo non minor est causa 
quam hee ad amandum autorem, acerimum ipsius in- 
genium, et cum in ceteris artibus, tum maxime in 
doctrina ceelesti eruditio tanta ut ueteribus summis arti- 
ficibus conferri possit. Ac gratulari huic wtati debemus, 
tantum artificem reliquum esse, qui studia aliquorum 
accendat et adiuuet. Mihi quidem iudico rem nullam 
humanam contigisse meliorem, quam talis uiri et doctoris 
consuetudinem. Ac si quid unquam mea opera in hoc 
genere Reipublice profutura est, ad cuius utilitatem 
studia nostra referenda sunt, huic doctori acceptum re- 
ferri volo. Itaque cum hance lucubrationem et ingenio- 
sissime scriptum esse sciam, et ego eam propter autoris 
memoriam magni faciam, uelim te hoc munere magno- 
pere delectari. Bene vale. 
“ Has artes teneris annis studiosa Iuuentus 
Discito, Mensuras que numeros que docent. 
Premia nanque feres suscepti magna laboris, 
Ad ceelum monstrant hec tibi scripta uiam. 
Qua patet immensis spaciis pulcherrimus orbis, 
Si metas horum cernere mente uoles. 
Sidera uel quanam ceeli regione uagentur, 
Eterni cursus quas habeant’que vices. 
Cur Luna inuoluat cca caligine fratrem, 
Cur Lune usuram lucis et ille neget 
Venturos etiam casus que fata gubernent 
Quos populis clades astra inimica ferant 
Hee si nosse uoles, prius est doctrina tenenda, 
Quam breuirer tradunt hec elementa tibi. 
Cunque hominum mentes, que coelo semina ducunt, 
Errent a patria sede domo’que procul, 
He doctrina ipsas terrena mole solutas 
Ceelesti reduces rursus in arce locat.” 


This work was published in 1542, and the great 
work in May, 1543; whence it would seem that 
the printing of the two must have been in hand 
at the same time. This being supposed, it is 
wonderful that the preface of 1542 does not make 
any allusion to the peculiar opinions of Coper- 
nicus. Every thing is cast in the old mould; and 
even astrology is taken for granted. The only 
thing we learn about Copernicus, as Copernicus, 
is that he had a brother residing at Rome, at least 
for a time. It is probable enough that some cause 
of delay had occurred ; and that the work of 1542 
was undertaken some time before 1541, the year 
in which the promulgation of the doctrine of the 
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earth’s motion was resolved on. And close exa- 
mination of the book shows that there must have 
been some delay in the printing, of a sort which, 
in those days, may have lasted from one to two 
years, 

The first page of the tables ends a sheet ; and 
this first page has the figures of a different ar- 
rangement from the rest of the table. The nu- 
meral digits are not on one body, so that the lines 
of seven figures may range without any inter- 
mediate blank types, or spaces: the 1 and the 5 
are very different from the 4 and 9 in the room 
they occupy. Thus 412944 is 4-twelfths of an inch 
long; under it stands 415851 of only 3-twelfths, 
This makes the first page look as if the sines were 
carried to irregularly different numbers of places. 
After the first page this is remedied by spaces of 
different widths, so that the figures range tolerably 
well. These spaces must have been cast for the 
purpose : and this must have occasioned delay; in 
that day much more than in ours. 

A. De Morgan. 





JOHNSONIAN QUOTATIONS. 

About five years since I employed a few morn- 
ings in testing some of the quotations in the Dic- 
tionary of Samuel Johnson, and the main result 
was but on that point I must not be explicit. 

On glancing at my notes I find a specimen 
which deserves to be recorded; and the only 
apology which shall be made is for the transcrip- 
tion of certain couplets, which nineteen readers 
out of twenty can repeat without a prompter :— 





“ What woful stuff this madrigal would be 
In some starv’d hackney-sonnetteer, or me! 
But let a lord once own the happy lines; 
How the wit brightens! how the style refines! 
Before his sacred name flies ev’ry fault, 
And each exalted stanza teems with thought.” 
The second of the akove pungent couplets is 
quoted four times among the examples from the 
best writers, viz.— 
(1.) Voce Brighten — 
“ But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the stile brightens, how the sense refines.” 
Pope. 
(2.) Voce Refine — 
“T But] let a lord but own the happy lines; 
How the wit brightens, how the sense refines! 


Pope. 


(3.) Voce Style — 
“fT But} let some lord but own the happy lines, 


How the wit brightens, and the style refines.” 
Pope. 


(4.) Voce Wit — 


a te! let alord once but own the happy lines; 


The combined couplets are from the Works of 





low the wit brightens, and the style refines! 
Pope. 
Alexander Pope, 1743. ‘The four quotations are 
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from the Dictionary of 1773, which edition was 
revised by the author. Now, the words printed 


within brackets are omitted, to the utter destruc- | 


tion of the metre; and those printed in the cur- 
sive type are unjustifiable deviations from the 
text. We have thus seen that the learned léxi- 
eographer contrived to introduce twelve faults in 
the quotation of one couplet! Another learned 
lexicographer, who re-edited Johnson in 1818 and 
1837, with numerous corrections, repeated these 
faults with only one exception — and for that 
exception he was indebted to the quarto edition 
of 1785! 

I hope to conciliate the numerous admirers of 
Johnson by proving that be was not always so 
careless, and this I can do without further quota- 
tion. In illustration of the words Sonnetteer and 
Woful, he has twice quoted the first and second 
of the above couplets correctly, and in illustration 
of the words Fault and Stanza, he has twice 
quoted the third couplet correctly. So the three 
couplets furnished our thrifty lexicographer with 
eight quotations, and we have four instances of 
correctness as a set-off against the twelve faults. 

Botton Corney. 





SCAFFOLD. 


Mr. Lamont, in his Note upon “ Hearse” (2°¢ 
S. xi. 407.), incidentally mentions the word cata- 
falque. I shall now endeavour to show that cata- 
falque and scaffold, however different they may 
appear, are at least as closely related in their 
origin as they are in their signification *; and that, 
at any rate, the cata and the sca have the same 
derivation. 

Catafalque (Ital., Span., and Port. catafalco,) 
does not appear to have any term in Mid. Lat. 
exactly corresponding to it, either in form or in 
signification ; but we find in this patois the follow- 
ing terms, declared by Mignef to be one and all 
synonymous, and meaning stage or scaffold : cafal- 
dus, catafultus, cadafaltus, cadafallus (cadaphallus, 
cadafalsus), cadafalus (cadefalium, cadefal), cada- 
faulus, cadafaudus, cadaffule, and cadafalcium. 
Cadafalus he explains by tabulatum, échafaud, ol. 
cadefuut. 

Again, I find in the same dictionary, scada- 
faltum, scafaltus, scafaldus, scafardus, scadafale, 
and scaffale, all in the same signification of tabu- 
latum altius eductum, theatrum, échafaud. 

I find, moreover, eschafaudus and eschaffaudus 
—the latter with the meaning tribunal, pulpitum 
editius, tribune, estrade élevée : ol. eschaffauld. 

Lastly, I find scalfaudus, which I consider to 
be the oldest form, at any rate in its first syllable ; 


* Catafalque is a sort of stage or scaffold, upon which 
co‘fins are placed in Catholic churches. 
+ Lexie, Med. et Infim. Lat. Paris, 1858. 
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but scalfaudus must have been preceded by seal- 


| faldus. 


Saldus. 





Some of the intermediate steps have been lost, 
but they are easily supplied. Thus, there must have 
been the form cadafaldus (whence cadafaudus). 
There was perhaps also, seadafaldus and escada- 
The latter would give escadafauldus, 
escadafaudus, esc(h)adafaudus, eschaafauudus, escha- 


Saudus, eschafaud, échafaud. 


Scaffold evidently comes from scafaldus. 

In Span. and Port., cadafalso (in Span. also 
caduhalso, cadalso,) still means scaffold; and in 
Ital. scaffale means shelves for papers, books, &c. 

I have therefore shown, that scaffo/d and cata- 


faltus* are the same word ; but the question now 


arises whether catafaltus and catafalco (or cata- 
falque) are the same word? I think not. The 
difference is only that of ac or a ¢ (for catafaltus 
in Ital. would, of course, become catafalto) ; but 
this seems to me insuperable. The change which 
I require is in the wrong direction, for I would 
change a Lat. ¢ or d into a hard Ital.c. A hard 
Lat. ¢ sometimes changes into a ¢ in Ital., but 
only when it stands before a ¢; e. g. fecrum, tetTo, 
pecten, petrine, §c. The tendency of Ital. is al- 
ways to soften, not to harden. The nearest form 


| - . . ° 
to catafalco is cadafalsus, or cadafalcium; but 


neither of these could become converted into 
catafalco. 

1 will now endeavour to discover the origin of 
the cata and the sca. I have' already shown that 
there probably was once a form escadafaldus, from 
which eschafaudus (which does occur) was de- 
rived. But the form scatfaudus shows us that 
the root must contain an J, for the 7 could never 
have been inserted. There ,was, therefore, pro- 
bably also a form escalfaudus, or escalfaldus. By 
comparing the latter with escadafaldus, given 
above, we see that this is probably a contraction 
for escaldafaldus, and this for escaladafaldus ; or 
there may very likely have been both forms, esca- 
lafaldus and escaladafaldus,—the escala coming 
from escalare, which does occur in Mid. Lat.= 
to scale (Gr. scala, a ladder), and the escalada 
from escaladare, which does not occur in Mid. 
Lat., but was evidently the origin of the Fr. 
escalader. 

The falque, of catafalque (catafalco), I would 
derive from falco=palco ; which latter means in 
Ital. a board, beam, and also a raised stage (tri- 
bune), or scaffold. Palco comes from the Mid. 
Lat. paleum (same meaning), of which I do not 
know the origin, unless it comes from the Lat. 
palanga (or phalanga), Gr. pddayi, a roller, pole, 
beam —whence the Ital. palanca, and our plank. 
From palanca certainly comes the Ital. pancaf, a 


* The cata and the sca evidently are identical, the 
steps being scada, cada, cata, and scada, scaa, sca; but 
see the concluding paragraph. 


+ The steps are palanca, paanca, panca, In Mid. Lat, 
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beam, be uch (bane, and our bank) : and if the al 
can be cut out, why not the an ?—which would 

The Lat. palus (pale) may also be 
Catafaly ve would, therefore, mean a 
(paleo), to which one mounts by 


leave palca. 
compared. 
or 
means of a ladder or of steps (seala). 

The fold of scaffold seems to be derived from 
the Teutonic languages : cf. Germ. Falte ; Dutch, 
vouw ; Dan. Folde, Fold ; Swed. Fall. The faud, 
in échafuud, evidently comes from the Mid. Lat. 
falda (of the same origin as fold), which means a 
fold for sheep ; but also any enclosure (enceinte), 


beam slage 


and likewise a seat. Si affold, or scalfaldus, one of 


its equivalents, would, therefore, mean a faldus 
(falda), enclosure or seat, to which one ascends by 
means of steps or a ladder (scala). Scaffold is in 
Germ. Schaffot ; Dutch, schavot; Dan. Shafot; 
Swed. Schafott. 

In conclusion, I think the Mid. Lat. words for 
scaffold, which I have quoted above, might be 
advantageously divided into two series : the one 
comprising those which contain the syllable da*, 
the other those which do not contain it 

Without pa.—Scalfaldus (scafalus, scafale, scaf- 
fale, and calfaldus) ; scafuldus (cafaldus) ; escalfal- 
dus; escalfauldus ; (e)scafauldus ; escafaudus ; 
éschafaudus ; eschaffaudus. 

With va. — Escaladafaldus ; escaldafaldus ; 
escadafaldus ; scadafaldus (scadafaltum, scadafa- 
lus, scadafale); cadufaldus (cadafaltus, cadafallus, 
cadaphallus, cadafalus, cadaffale, cadefalium, ca- 
defal) ; cadafauldus ; cadafaudus. FF. Cuance. 





BIRTHPLACE OF JOHN WYCLIFFE. 

A very interesting letter has lately appeared in 
The Atheneum (April 20, 1861, p. 529.), from Dr. 
Vaughan, the able author of one of the most in- 
teresting works we have upon this early Reformer. 
I¢ throws considerable light upon the birthplace of 


Wycliffe, which previously has been a subject of 


some uncertainty. Nothing certainly could be 
more clear and positive than the statement of old 
John Leland in his Jtinerary, v. 199. ed. 1769, 
where he tells us “ Wicdif, a meane (? not wealthy) 
gentilman dwellith at a litle village called Wielif. 
They say that John Wiclif, Hereticus, was borne 
at Spreswel, a poore village, a good Myle from 
Richemont.” 

But Wycliffe is a considerable distance from 
Richmond (Yorkshire) ; moreover, no place of the 
name of Spreswel could be identified in the neigh- 
we find panca and panco, which latter would becom¢ 
palco by the change of x into /. 

* This syllable da appears to me quite superfluous; at 
any rate, it does not form part of the root. It seems to 
have had its origin in the supine of eschalare, es 
Whence a second verb, escalu[ta)re, escalal dure, 
formed —the d taking the place of the ¢, as it does in the 
participles of Spanish verbs in ar; ¢. g. hablar, hablado. 


, 
alatum ; 
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bourhood. Indeed Dr. Whitaker, the historian of 
Richmondshire, stated “there neither is now, no; 
was there ever a place of that name in Richmond- 
shire;" and his account, Dr. Vaughan adds, was 
corroborated by another gentleman.* 

The doctor, therefore, could only suggest that 
yossibly a house of some such name, and belong- 
ing to the Wycliffe family, might have existed in 
the neighbourhood, though not within “a good 
mile of Richmond,” as the distances of Leland 
were not always accurate, instancing his state- 
ment of the source of the adjacent Tves. 

But in this case, as in many others, the progress 
of time, and its access of information but dev: lope 
the statements of older writers, and we find now 
that another Richmond existed at the period of 
Leland's tour. 

In the recent letter above-named to the edito 
of The Atheneum, Dr. Vaughan throws new anid 
important light on the subject. He states that 
he was not long since informed by a gentleman 
fond of antiquities, Bligh Peacock, Esq., of Sun- 
derland, that there was an old spot about three 
miles below the parish of Wycliffe, called Old 
Richmond, set down as such in the local maps, 
and described in the traditions of the neighbour- 
hood as more ancient than the present town so 
named. Also, that “at a good mile” from this 
Old Richmond there was in the last century a 
“ poor village” or chapelry, called Spreswel. 

Further inquiry elicited the following informa- 
tion from Mr. John Chapman, a gentleman of 
respectable position in Gainsford, the parish ad- 
joining the spot called Old Richmond, whose an- 
cestors had been resident fur several generations 
in that district : — 

“ Spreswel or Speswel stood close to the River 
Tees, half a mile from Wycliffe, and on the same 
side of the river. ‘There was a chapel there, in 
which were married William Yarker and Penitent 
Johnson, and their son John related the occur- 


| rence to me, his grandson, many times. ‘The above 


was | 


| Dr. Vaughan. 


couple were the last married there, for the chapel 
soon after fell down. The ploughshare has since 
passed over its site, and all is now level.” 

Mr. Chapman further stated that Francis Wy- 
cliffe, who died at Barnard Castle thirty years 
since, and was the last descendant of the family 
bearing the name, always spoke of the family tra- 
dition, that the Reformer was a member of their 
family, and born at Spreswel. 

“So then” (adds Dr. Vaughan) “at com 
upon Leland’s * Spreswel, a poor village a good mile fro 
Richmont, and we find this Spreswel still marked by 
local and family tradition as the birthplace of Wicklifl 
Modern Richmond is ten miles from Wycliffe, the extinct 
Spreswel was not half a mile from it.” 


last wi 


Permit me to inquire whether further light on 


* See the Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe by 
>» 


London, 1831, vol. i. pp. 232. 233. 
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the subject can be supplied by any one resident 
in or conversant with the traditions of the locality ? 
Do any old topographies or documents refer to 
this Spreswel, or to Old Richmond? Is anything 
known with relation to the fall of the chapel? or 
is there reference to it in any registers or chro- 
nieles of the neighbourhood ? In what state now 
are the sites of these places? And would local 
investigation develope whether the various state- 
ments which Leland makes to “ Richmont” and 
places contiguous thereto, really refer to the pre- 
sent town or its ancient namesake? What may 
be the dates of the church or any vf the oldest 
buildings of Richmond, and do documents of the 
place throw any light on the rise of the newer, and 
extinction of the older town ? S. M. S. 





Minor Notes. 

Stuon Lorp Lovat.— The Stamford Mercury 
of Thursday, April 16, 1747, contains the follow- 
ing verses on Lord Lovat's execution. They are 
not of much value as poetry ; but as a memorial 
of a notable man they are worth preserving in 
“N.& Q.” Ido not remember to have met with 
them elsewhere ; though, no doubt, the editor of 
the Stamford Mercury of that day quoted them 
from some contemporary print :*— 

“ Pity’d by gentle minds, Kilmarnock dy’d; 

The brave, Balmerind, were on thy side; 
Radcliff, unhappy in his crimes of youth, 
Steady in what he still mistook for truth, 
Beheld his death so decently unmov'd, 

The soft lamented, and the brave approv’d. 
But Lovat's end indiff'rently we view, 

True to no King, to no religion true; 

No fair forgets the ruin he has done; 

No child laments the tyrant of his son ; 

No Tory pities, thinking what he was; 

No Whig compassions, for he left the cause; 
The brave regret not, for he was not brave; 
The honest mourn not, knowing him a knave.” 

The same publication informs us that the in- 
scription on Lord Lovat's coffin plate was — 

“Simon Dominus Fraser de Lovat, decollat. April 9. 
#tat. Sue 80.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor. 


Distocatep MSS.— A recent paragraph in 
The Times directed attention to a portion of an 
important document, which has been long missing 
from the original record in the Guildhall Library, 
and which now is deposited among the treasures 
of the British Museum. The question was mooted 
— “Can the relic be claimed ?” Without doubt, 
after so great a lapse of time, it would create con- 
siderable confusion to endeavour to determine the 
equitable right to this species of property. A 
_C[* These lines are printed in the Gent. Mag. for April, 
1747, p. 194.—Ep, ] 
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number of documents b« longing to the archives 
of France had by some means or other, probably 
during the ransack of the Revolution, found a 
resting-place in the British Museum, while on the 
other hand the French authorities were in pos- 
session of some valuable papers relative to English 
history : a mutual interchange was talked of, but 
eventually it came to nothing. Private letters 
belonging to Secretaries of State, and other official 
individuals, have accidentally crept into the col- 
lection of State Papers ; and Secretaries of State, 
and others, have had in their private possession 
documents which might be strictly classed as 
public papers; and the same have descended as 
private property. Solicitors’ “ clearances,” as they 
are called, often dissipate priceless personal deeds, 
&e., that can never be replaced. It is not very 
clear, then, where to draw the line as to right of 
possession. 

The subject reminds me of an entry among the 
minutes of a Committee, extending over the period 
1679-82, denominated the “Committee for Foreign 
Intelligence,” and which relates to a similar ab- 
straction of documents in the following terms. 
The date of the entry is 8th of Aug. 1680: — 

*“ Tlis Maj‘ being this day informed, that many of his 
Papers of State relating to the businesse and negotiations 
which have been transacted by his respective Principall 
Secretaries of State, since his Mate happy restauration, 
are wanting, to the great prejudice of his affaires, his 
Ma‘ty was pleased to order in Councill that the right 
Hon'e the Lords of the Comittee for foraine intelligence 
doe informe themselves of this matter, causing strict 
enquiry to be made after all such papers of state; and 
their Lordships are hereby authorized and directed*to 
demand them from any person whomsoever (in whose 


| hands they shall be given to understand any of the s* 


papers are remaining); and particularly from those who 
have been principall Secretaries of State, or their Execu- 
tors or Administrators, to the intent the s* papers may 
be carefully lodged, and preserved in the Paper Office at 
Whitehall; and his Ma‘'Y was alsoe further pleased to 
order that theire Lor* informe themselves of the state of 
the Paper Office, and report to his Mat’ what they con- 
ceive fit to be done for rendring the same usefull upon all 
occasions for his Mate* service.” 
IrHURIBL. 
Tue Sugz CANAL ANTICIPATED : PROPOSBD 
Mernop or FINDING THE Loneitupe.— In a MS. 
Diary and Common-place Book of Sir John Phi- 


| lipps, 4th Baronet of Picton Castle (ob. 1736), I 


find the following entries : — 

“ There is a piece of land between y* Red Sea & medi- 
terranean (Foramida & Suez lying upon one & tother), 
thro’ w*", if a river were to be cut, it would wonderfully 
shorten y* passage to y® East Indies.” 

“Mr Eberhard of Eisleben, in Upper Saxony, came 
into England in Augt 1718, in hopes of being encouraged 
and rewarded (according to an Act of Parl.) for his 
labours in y* discovery of y* Longitude, we he believes 
may be effected by one horizontal and two dip; 
needles; one of y® latter hanging in a brass ring marked 
with ve 360 degrees, being placed to y® cust & west, will 
gradually vary according to y* different degrees of Longi- 
tude the Ship makes at Sea, quite round y* Globe. The 
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other dipping needle hanging as before, & marked with 
4 times 90 degrees, being placed North & South, will 
vary gradually according to y® different degrees of Lati- 
tude the Ship is in.” 

Joun Pavin Puituirs. 

Haverfordwest. 

Spruce. —I send you a passage which I have 
found and make a note of, that you may print it 
if you think fit : — 

“Tn Europe, on the east and north corner of Germany, 
lyeth a countrey called Prussia, in latin most times Bo- 
russia, in English Pruthen, or Spruce, of whom little is 
famous, saving that they were governed by one, in a kind 
of order of religion, whom they called the Grand- Master: 
and that they are the meanes to keep the Moscovite and 
the Turke from some other parts of Christendome. 

“This Country is now grown to be a Dukedome, and 
the Duke thereof doth admit traffick with our English, 
who going beyond the Hance Townes, do touch upon 
his country; and among other things doe bring from 
thence a kinde of leather, which was wont to be used in 
Jerkins, and called by the name of Spruce-leather Jer- 
kins.” — De scription of the World, by the Most Rev. Father 
in God, George Abbote, late Arch. of Canterb. London, 
at the Blew Bible. 1656. 

This Note was made as illustrating the meaning 
of the word Spruce, verb, noun, or adjective. 

“ Spruce, neat, not elegant,” Walker. Spruce- 
fir; Spruce-beer. 

Query. When was this word first used ? 

INQuisiTorR. 


Queries, 
“ARBITRARY GOVERNMENT DISPLAYED TO 
THE LIFE,” 

I have just acquired this remarkable History 
of the Commonwealth, by a Royalist (12mo. 
Printed by C. Leigh, 1682), and shall be glad 
to learn the author's name, and obtain a refer- 
ence to any notice of the book. The cuts by 
I. D. are exceedingly curious: the front, an apo- 
ealyptic-looking beast, — “The Commonwealth 
ruleing with a standing Army.” From the mouth 
there issues “ A blessed Reformation,” and within 
reach of his devouring jaws are Crowns, Mitres, 
Churches, Magna Charta, Escutcheons, &c., de- 
signated “ Food for a Commonwealth.” The neck 
and breast are charged with military movements. 
The upraised wing of the brute reveals Cromwell 


dissolving the Long Parliament in his bowels ; the | 


tail, a forked chain, represents the people's liber- 
ties; while Tares, Excise, Monthly Assessments, 
copiously excremented, typify “ The Fruits of a 
Commonwealth.” The opposite plate represents a 
tree: on the trunk, Religion; two men aloft are 
chopping off the branches, designated respectively, 
Obedience, Faith, Hope, Charity, and Good Works. 
At foot, on the right hand, a Commonwealth group, 
with pickaxes and shovels, attacking the roots ; in 
the back-ground, a man in a tub, with a fusil in one 
hand, and in the other a spear, impaling the Li- 
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turgy and Canons : a sword from the clouds in the 
upper corner, pointing in their direction, and in- 
dicating divine vengeance in reserve for these 
spoilers of monarchy. On the left side of the 
tree, King Charles, royally robed and crowned, 
with sceptre in one hand, and raised sword in 
the other, in an attitude of defiance; by his side 
a priest pouring a pitchér of water upon the roots 
of the State tree. Two other plates (should 
there be any more ?), each containing four smaller 
ones, represent the principal events which at- 
tended the utter abolishing of this “ Arbitrary 
Government.” J. 0. 





STACEKINUS: BAARD. 

In the Testa de Nevill (pp. 216. 219.) are en- 
tries of the Serjeantry by which Burnes or Burne 
was held during the reigns of Kings Hen. III. and 
Edw. I. Among them is the following : — 

“ Stacekinus de Burnes qui est infra etate, et in custodia 
R. de T’neh’m ten} Burnes in s’jant’ et valet X" in man’ 
Rob’ti de T’neh’m. p’ d'n’m R.” 

Other entries show that William de Beche or 
Beke, and Richard de Beke were the tenants; 
and from the pleadings in 3 and 4 Johan (Abbrev. 
Placit. pp. 34. 39.), we learn that William de 
Beche, who then held Burne, otherwise Livings- 
burne, derived his title from Hugh de Beche, who 
obtained from King Hen. II. a grant of “ Ministe- 


| rium de Esnecka [misprinted esnetka as Beche 


is misprinted Bethe] sua de Hasting, quem Rog’. 


| de Burnes frater Illarie [Hilarie] uxoris Hugonis 
| de Becco habuit et antecessores sui ante eum,” &c. ; 
such ancestors having held it from the time of 


Hen. I., and Livingsburne, since called Bekesburne, 
being the chief limb of the Cinque Port, Hastings, 
and its service being one ship—the “ Esnecka sua 
de Hasting,” which on the Hundred Rolls of 3 
Edw. I. (rot. 7.), is described as “ una navis que 
vocatur Baard.” 

I am desirous of knowing the meaning of the 
expression “ Stacekinus de Burnes.” Is Staceki- 
nus a baptismal name, or is it a title connected with 
the tenure of the Esnecka called Baard? and 
what means “ Baard” ? Cuarces Bexke. 

Bekesburne. 


Anonymous. — Who is the author of A/ma and 
Brione, a Poem, and the Return of Theseus, a 
Dramatic Scene, London, 1827 ; also, of Sir Rebert 
the Bruce, a play in five acts, Edinburgh, 1834 ” 
The latter is said to have been written bya son of 
the late Professor Napier. Rosert InGuis. 


Joun Bapcock’s Manuscripts. — In the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for October, 1819, it is stated 
that a Mr. John Badcock intended in the follow- 
ing year to publish the Lives of the celebrated 


| natives of Devonshire who have flourished since 
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the time of Prince, 1700. Can you inform me if 
this was carried out ?* If not, in whose posses- 
sion is the MS.? as I presume from the notice, 
it must have been nearly completed for pub- 
lishing. GG. 2. 


Micnet pe Bayeux. — 

“ Mauger, l’Archeveque de Rouen, entr’ autres enfans, 
eut un fils, nommé Michel de Bayeux, qui alla joindre 
les Normands d’Italie, accompagna le prince d’Antioche, 
Bohémont, dans le voyage d’outremer, et se distingua 
dans la guerre de la Palestine.”— Nouvelle Hist. de Nor- 
nonde, & Paris, 1815, 8vo., Pp 242. 

Ordericus Vitalis, speaking of this Michael de 
Bayeux, says : — 

“ He was a brave and honest knight, who is now in 
England in the decline of life, and much beloved and much 
honoured by King Henry.” — Forester’s Trans., ii. 162. 

Was this Crusader, Michael de Bayeux, a bro- 
ther of Thomas (de Bayeux), Archbishop of York, 
who is also described as son of an ecclesiastic ? 
And did the family of Bayous, or Bayeux, in 
England, spring from this Michael and his kin- 
dred, or (as is sometimes supposed), from John, 
son of Odo de Contville, Bishop of Bayeux ? Or 
were both families styled “de Bayeux” indis- 
criminately ? J. SANsoM. 


BiptioGRAPHICAL.— Who are the authors of 
the following works? 1. Crayons from the Com- 
mons, or Members in Relievo, a poem, satirical and 
descriptive, by Peregrine Palette, Esq. ; London 
(Jas. Cochrane & Co.), 1831. 2. The Macaroni; 
a satire, by Ferdinand Twigem, Esq. ; London, 
printed for G. Allen, 59. in Paternoster Row, 
1773, 4to. 3. An Essay on British Liberty, ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament ; London, 
for J. Bew, &c., 1777. 4. Poems on various Sub- 


jects, by a Young Gentleman; London, for the 


author by F. Blyth, &e., 1776. J. A. Harper. 


CLERKENWELL Rectsters.—Can any correspon- 
dent assist me in this difficulty? I find all the 
rate-books of the parish of Clerkenwell, with the 
exception of 1690 to 1723. If any of your corre- 
spondents can inform me of their whereabouts, I 
shall be obliged. W. H. Overatn. 


Iris Convocation. — Can any of your readers 
inform me if any records exist of the negotiation 
between the Irish bishops and the Government 
respecting Irish Convocation previous to the Act 
of Union? 

The 18th Article of the Act of Union, as pro- 
posed by the Jrish legislature, was as follows — 


“ That for the same purpose it would be fit to propose 
that the Churches of that part of Great Britain, called 
England, and of Ireland, should be united into one 
Church ; and the Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, and Clergy 
of the Churches of England and Ireland, shall, from time 
to time, be summoned to, and entitled to sit in Convoca- 


(* It was not published, — Ep. } 
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tion of the United Church in like manner, and subject to 
the same regulations as are at present by law established 
with respect to the like orders of the Church of England : 
and the doctrines, worship, discipline, and government of 
this United Church shall be preserved as now by law 
established for the Church of England,” &c. 

This clause was introduced into the English 
House of Commons; and Pitt pronounced the 
clause proposed by the Irish Parliament “ provid- 
ing for the presence of the Clergy of that country 
at Convocations which might be holden in this 
island,” to be a reasonable addition. But it was 
afterwards withdrawn on the ground that his 
Majesty, as the héad of both Churches, had the 
power to call such a Convocation whenever he 
pleased. 

Now that the project of a National Synod of 
the United Church is again being mooted, it would 
be peculiarly valuable to know if any documen- 
tary evidence exists relative to the original nego- 
tiations on this subject. Arrrep T. Ler. 


Ahoghill Rectory, Ballymena. 


Joun Cooke or Cranproke, Kent. — Who 
was the father and mother of John Cooke of 
Cranbroke, Kent? And who did John Cooke 
himself marry ? Her shield was, chequy or and 
azure within a bordure, gules; over all, on a 
canton argent, a lion rampant sable, or gules. 
She was an heiress, as ber husband bore this 
shield in the centre of his own arms on a shield 
of pretence; and their son, George, quartered 
the arms with his own, which were —paly of 
six gules and sable, three eagles displayed arg., 
armed and beaked or. — John Cooke must have 
been married to this heiress before 1680; as, in 
1700, he signs his youngest son George's marriage 
settlement with Anne Jennings: and in that set- 
tlement he calls himself Chief Prothonotary of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

Any information about these Cookes of Cran- 
broke, &c., would be most acceptable. W. F. V. 

Dark Lanterns.—Can any of your readers 
refer me to a book on the general vulgar error, 
that it is not lawful to go about with a dark lan- 
tern. In the Statuta Civitatis Londin. (13 Edw. I. 
1285), it is enacted, that no one should carry 
arms throughout London; and even if such per- 
son was in the streets during the night, he was to 
earry a light with him. Daines Barrington, in his 
Observations on the Obsolete Statutes (p- 116.), re- 
marking on the general vulgar error of the dark 
lantern, observes : “all popular errors have some 
foundation, and this regulation may possibly have 
been the occasion of it.” Fra. Mewsurn. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 

Kexine. — This word occurs in Man's transla- 
tion of the Common Places of Musculus (1563, fol. 
159.) :— 

“In what dothe the yonge man amende his waye? In 
keking of thy sayings.” 
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Was such a word in use, or is it an error of the 
? B. H.C. 


press s 

Was Epwarp IL. ar Bannockxpurn ? — Ac- 
cording to the common accounts, Edward ordered 
his army to assemble Berwick, June 11, 1314; 
he advanced along the east coast to Edinburgh, 
and thence continued his march towards Stirling, 
coming in sight of the Scotch army on Sunday, 
June 23. The battle took pl: ace on the f following 
day ; and Edward is said to have fled to Dunbar, 
sixty miles from the — of battle. (Pictorial 
History of England, vol. i. p. 738.) 

The Rev. C. H. Harts ot ag to whom we are 
indebted for many valuable historical investiga- 
tions, has printed im the Collectanea Archeologica 
an Itinerary of Edward II.; and there we find 
the King’s movements recorded almost daily. In 
that month they are : — 

«“ June 1. Newcastle, New Minster. 
3, 4, 5. New Minster. 
Felton. 
. New Minster. 
8. Bamborough and New Minster. 
9. Fenham-Werk. 
» 10. New Minster. 
Ll. Berwick. 
» 12. Novum Monasterium. 
, 


1, 15. 17, 18. 20, 21. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. Berwick. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
» 30. Berwick.” 

He stayed at Berwick a fortnight longer, but it | 
is not necessary to give more of the Itiner: ary. 
The documents from which it is composed are of | 
Patent, Close and Fine; 
Feedera, &c. 


various sorts, as Rolls, 
Parliamentary Writs, Rymer’s 

If Mr. 
has evidently been a work of great care and 
labour—it is clear that Barbour’s very circum- 
stantial narrative of the King’s flight (which seems 
to have been the groundwork of 
history) is sheer invention. 

If the documents are deceptive, perhaps some 
of your correspondents can throw light upon a 
subject which at present is rather obscure. 
M. A, I. 

RopaGer pr Fysuwick.—From the Post-Mortem 
Inquisition of Sir William Butler, of Bewsey, Knt., 
who died at Harfleur in 1415, it appears that 
Rodger de Fyshwick, chaplain (capellanus), was 
one of his feoffees ; and was seised of messuages 
and lands at Great Layton, Little Layton, &c. 
Wanted, information respecting him, H. F. 


“ Parstinism.” — Can any Edinburgh readers 
give any information regarding the author of The 
Rise and Progress of Philistinism, a Poem, and 
The Philistines, or the Scottish Tocsin Sounded, 
Political Drama, Edinburgh, 1793, 8vo.? Both 
of these pieces were, I think, written against the 
democratic principles introduced into this country, 
at the time of the French revolution. Is there 


Hartshorne’s abstract is correct —and it | 
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any reason for supposing that Mr. Benjamin Bell, 
surgeon, Edinburgh (who died in 1806), was the 
author? Mr. Bell was occasionally in the habit 
of writing poetry; and is known to have been 
the author of several political pamphlets, published 


| anonymously. R. Ines, 





| 


Picture Frames.—On what principle is it that 
an oil painting looks well with a gilt frame close 
about it; and that, generally speaking a painting 
in water-colours, like a print, requires a margin 
of white ? Memon, 


Battie or Pinxre.— A friend is anxious to 
obtain references to the best account of this battle 
of Pinkie or Musselburgh, and the circumstances 
connected with it. S. M.S. 


Anprew Price, of Shad Thames, died June 2, 
1748 (Gent.'s Mag., 1748, p. 284.) Can and will 
any reader have the kindness to give any account 
of the ancestors or descendants of the above 
person ? Guiwysie. 


“Queen Anne's Deap.”—The origin of answer- 
ing the retailers of well-known facts with this 
announcement ? Sr. Swirsin, 

Biacto Resecca. — Where shall I find an ac- 
count of this artist? He was said to have been a 
pupil of Cipriani, and is supposed to have sur- 
vived his master twenty or thirty years.* Y. Z. 


Rocnester: Pacer Famiiy.—I shall be greatly 
| obliged if any correspondent will furnish me with 
| copies of the epitaphs of the following persons: — 
Page, R.N., purser, and afterwards secretary 
to Adm. Geary ; Elizabeth, wife of —— Page, 
and daughter of Wood; Walter Strange 
Page, son of the above, ob. 1837, and Sarah his 








| wife, ob, 1844, daughter and co-heiress of Richard 


the received | ham uta. 4 u 
| were buried in the churchyard of St, Nicholas’s, 


White, Chamberlain of Portsmouth. All four 


Rochester, Kent. The father of the first men- 
tioned Mr. Page married a Miss Lane, whose 





sister (Mary) married the Hon. Boyle ; and 
the father of this last named Mr. Page married 
the daughter of a Mr. White of Portsmouth, but 
I know nothing further of any of them. Should 
they, or any other members of the family, be 
buried in Rochester, I should be glad of copies of 


t J. A. Px. 


their epitaphs. 
Tue worp “Scuism.”— What authority is there 


justifying the clergy (or the greater part of them) 


in their reading “ heresy and sissum” instead of 

schism ?” I wish their reading had been intro- 
duced into some “ act of uniformity.” 

I. Frrz Henry. 

Swiss Sone, “Fritarinc witt Cuo.” — The 

readers of “N, & Q.,” who may happen to have 


“ 


[* Biagio Re bere died at his lodgings in Oxford 
Street, on Feb. 22, 1808, aged seventy-three. — Ep. ] 
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attended the performance at St. James’s Hall of the 
Schweizer Stinger Gesellschaft, must have noticed 
the great likeness between the patois song (“ ge- 
sungen in Schweitzer Mundart”), “ Der Friihling 
will cho,” and our own fine old song, “ Somer is a 
eumen in.” Can any of them tell me whether the 
likeness is a mere accident? Or whether, if it be 
not merely accidental, the Swiss song is a modern 
adapt ition of ours? Or is it, like our own song, 
f remote antiquity ? W.C. 


“Taxinc THE Watt.” — The allusion to the 
proverb respecting a Cambridge M.A. (1* S, vi. 
303.; 2°¢ S. xi. 351.), reminds me of Ben Jon- 
son's description of Justice Clement, of whom E, 
Knowell says -_— 

“| have heard many of his jestsi’th’ University. They 
say he will commit a man for taking the wall of his 
horse.” — Every Manin his Humour, Act. IIL. Se. 2. 

Dr. Grey here gives the note: “ Of this cast 
was a celebrated lawyer in our times, who turned 
off his man-servant for faking the wall of his bag.” 
Is it known who is the “ celebrated lawyer ” here 
referred to ? Acne. 


Justice Waterton. —In the collection known 
is the Lutterell Ballads, in the British Museum, is 
to be found (vol. ii. p. 232.) a poetical broadside, 
entitled “ Room for Justice, or the Life and Death 
of Justice Waterton.” Who was the person here 
commemorated ? GRIME, 


Cur Rev. Marruew West. — Where may I 
find any biographical particulars of* the Rev. 
Matthew West? He was the author of Female 
Heroism (Dublin, 1803,) and other publications, 
ind died in the year 1814. Tam aware of what 
ippeared respecting him, as a dramatic writer, in 
the Dublin University Magazine, vol. xlvi. p. 141. 
(August, 1855). ABHBA. 


Queries With Answers. 


“Tur GentLeMAn’s JourNAL.”—Can you fur- 
nish any particulars of this early periodical? I 
do not find it noticed in Nichols's Liderary Anec- 
dotes, or in the new edition of Lowndes’s Biblio- 
graphe rs Mannal. S. C. 

[ The Ge 


commenced 


itlenman’s Journal, edited by Peter Motteaux, 
in January 1691-2, and ended with Novem- 
er, 1694, in 3 vols. 4to. The work was carried on for 
the first two years in monthly numbers. In 1694, there 
was but one number for January and February, August, 
ind September, October, and November, when it was dis 
continued, In an annotated copy of Whincop’s Scander- 
beq, Mr. Haslewood has supplied the following particulars 
of this periodical: —“ The subjoined note on this work 
was written by the late Mr. Bindley, and was a loose 
leaf in his copy. He appears to have first possessed it in 
2 vols., and believed the same complete; and afterwards, 
on obtaining the third volume, transposed the leaf from 
the one copy to the other. I watched for it in the Cata- 
logues for some years, and could only obtain a single 
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volume until the sale of Mr. Bindley’s library. It con- 
tains much local information nowhere else preserved, and 
may be fitly appreciated as an useful and important work, 
as aiding literary and theatrical inquiries of that period. 
“ Joseru HAsLewoop.” 

Note by Mr. Bindley “This book being very irregu- 
larly paged, and some of the leaves likewise transposed, 
appears on a cursory inspec tion to be defective; but after 
an accurate collation, I find it to be quite perfect and 
complete; no more of the work than these two volumes 
having been published. They are very rarely to be met 
with entire, and are valuable, not only for many pieces 
both in prose and verse not to be found elsewhere; but 
as being, | believe, the first miscellany of the kind in our 
language, and the parent, as it were, of that numerous 
issue of Magazines, Journals, and Literary Reviews, which 
have since almost deluged the public under an endless 
variety of forms and titles, not always to the interest of 
good taste and judicious criticism. This copy I bought 
at an auction of books at Messrs. Leigh & Sotheby’s in 
York Street, Covent Garden, the latter end of January, 

’ 


1796, price 8s. 6d.—T. B.”) 





Sir James Reynoutps. — Any information, or 
references to books where it may be found, relat- 
ing to the life and parentage of Sir James Rey- 
nolds, Knt., Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
from 1730 till 1738, will greatly oblige M.A. P. 


[James Reynolds, Esq., was created Serjeant-at-Law 
Dec. 20, 1714; Judge of the King’s Bench, March 2, 
1724; and Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Ap. 28, 
0; which last office he resigned in 1738. He died 
Feb. 9, 1738-9, aged fiity-three, and was interred in St. 
James’s Church, Bury St. Edmund’s, where, near the 
west end against the north wall, is a very large and 
handsome mural monument of different marbles to his 
memory, consisting of a pedestal raised about fifteen 
inches from the floor, on which is seated, facing the spec- 
tator, the figure of a Judge in his robes. In his left hand 
he holds a glove, and his right hand is stretched out and 
open, as in the act of addressing the jury. This figure is 
nearly, if not quite as larg On each side of it 
stands a boy, one with a torch, the other with a death’s 
head in his hand. Behind the Judge is a large slab of 
dove-coloured marble, above which is a compass pedi- 
ment; and on the top of that a boy blowing a trumpet, 
and on each side of him an urn. On the front of the 
pedestal on which the Judge is sitting, is a long inscrip- 
tion in Latin, printed in A Deseription of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, ed. 1782, p. 63. On the same wall is another 
large mural monument to his wife, Mary Reynolds, ob. 
i8th July, 1736. It is doubtful whether this Judge was 
knighted. Another of the same names flourished at this 
time, namely, Sir James Reynolds, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas in Ireland, 1727; and one of 
the Barons of the Court of Exchequer in England, 1740: 
ob. May 20, 1747, wtat. 63. Vide Letters of the Rev. 


James Grange T, 1805, p- 85. | 






as life. 





Spanisu Perroprca,.— Some two years ago, a 
little duodecimo periodical, in the Spanish lan- 
csuage, was instituted in London by an English 
gentleman, assisted by Spaniards, having for its 
object the propagation of Christianity in Spain. 
I wish to know something more of this work. It 
had the title of Alba. I accidentally saw one 
number of it; and as it does not appear to have 
been advertised in this country, I do not know 
how to search for it. I understood that it circu- 
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lated largely in Spain. I wish to learn more 
particulars of this little book. IF. Firz Henry. 





[We believe only one number of El Alba, Periodico de 
Instruecion y Recreo, 1854, price 6d., was ever published. 
It bears the imprint : * Londres: en la Imprenta Espanola 
de C. Wood, 38. Gracechurch Street.” 





Replies. 
RYMER’S “ FCRDERA.” 
(2"¢ S. xi. 408.) 

The entry referring to “a book of all the leagues 
and treaties,” quoted by Mr. Raymonp Deta- 
COURT, Cannot possibly mean the series of volumes 
known as Rymer’s Fadera. The entry is dated 
23 April, 1694, in the reign of William IIL, when 
Rymer, indeed, was “ royal historiographer,” hav- 
ing succeeded Shadwell in 1692. But Rymer’s 
Federa did not commence appearing till ten years | 
later, in the reign of Queen Anne. The first vo- 
lume came out in 1704: A. and J. Churchill, Lon- 
don: and was slowly continued at intervals of many 
months. As I possess the original impression (of 200 
copies only), I will give the dates of each tome — 
tom. ii., 1705; iii., 1706; iv., 1707; v., 1708; vi. 
1708; vii., 1709; viii., 1709; ix., 1709; x., 1710; 
xi., 1710; xii., 1711; xiii., 1712; xiv., 1712; xv., 
1713; xvi., 1715; xvii. 1717. Rymer died in 
December, 1713, during the impression of the 15th 
tome. This accounts for the longer delay of the 
publication of tomes xvi. and xvii. ; indeed it was 
doubted for a time if the work would be con- 
tinued, as appears from a letter, dated Oxon. 
July 11, 1714, from T. Hearne to Mr. Anstis, 
wherein he writes : — 





“T should be glad to know whether Rymer’s Fadera 
will be continued. He intended to have published a 
separate volume of Critical Observations. But how well 
he was qualitied for that I know not.” 

The 16th tome came out under the editorship of 
Robert Sanderson, thus announced on the title- 
page — “Ex schedis Thome Rymer potissimim, 
edidit Robertus Sanderson.” The 17th seems to 
have been entirely the result of Sanderson's labours, 
for we read in the title-page — “ Accurante 
Roberto Sanderson, generoso.” The word “ ac- 
curante ” being that which was adopted by Rymer. 





There is, therefore, an inaccuracy in Brunet, and 
various biographers, who ascribe to Sanderson the 
publication of the three supplemental volumes | 
only, xviii. xix. and xx, 

Mr. R. Dexacourt asks if this important work 
was a private speculation ? Certainly not. Rymer | 
places this notice on each title-page — “ In lucem 
missa de mandato Regine ;” and Sanderson, “ In 
lucem missa de mandato Regio” (George 1.) At 
the end of tome xvii. after the Index of the whole 
work, is appended — 

“ Syllabus, seu Index Actorum MSS, que LIX. volu- 


minibus compacta (preter xvii. tomos typis vulgatos) 
collegit ac descripsit Thomas Rymer. Que in his volu- 
minibus in Bibliothec& Cottoniana nunc reservatis conti- 
nentur, versa pagina monstrabit.” 

Then follow 125 folio pages containing, in double 
columns, the list of the MSS. of these fifty-nine 
volumes, with their titles and dates, arranged by 
Rymer; so that, although the Federa, in its pre- 
sent matter, be so important and voluminous, yet it 
only contains, apparently, the minor portion of the 
“ Acta MSS.” Possibly the fire in the Cottonian 
library may have destroyed or injured a part of 
these volumes; yet it would appear that there 
must be still an immense mass of such documents 
unpublished: the very titles of which, as they ap- 
pear in the 17th vol. of Rymer, are not devoid of 
interest, and certainly excite the desire to inspect 
the originals. I would here ask why the republi- 
cation of the Fadera by Government, which was 
commenced some forty or fifty years ago, was sus- 
pended ? Joun WILLIAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 





KING JOHN’S FIRST WIFE. 
(2™ S. xi. 266. 357. 398.) 

In endeavouring to ascertain what was the real 
name of the first wife of John Lackland, there are 
two points that must be borne in mind : — 

1. That, whatever her name, she was daughter 
of the Earl of Gloucester, and succeeded her 
father as Countess of Gloucester. 

2. That after she was divorced from King John 
she was twice married, first to Geoffrey Mande- 
ville, Earl of Essex, and secondly to Hubert de 
Burgh, Earl of Kent. 

Fortunately for the present inquiry, these events 
occurred within the limits of the narrow period, 
of which alone the national records have been 
published by the munificence of Parliament ; and 
[ am thus enabled to lay before your readers the 
following extracts : — 

“ Galfridus de Mandevi# finem fecit cum Domino Rege 
p viginti millia Marcarum pro habenda in uxorem Isa- 
bella Comitissa Glouc cum‘omnibus terris, tenementis et 
feodis que ipsam Isabellam contingunt, except’ castro 
Bristo# et chaciis extra Bristol? que ad Bristott perti- 
nent,” &c.— Rot. de Finibus, 15 Johann. m, 1. 

“ Sciatis quod dedimus Isabellam Comitissam Glouc. 
cognatam nostram Galfrido de Mandevill comiti Essex’ 
in uxorem, cum omnibus terris et tenementis et feodis 
ejusdem Comitisse,” &c. —Rot. Pat. 15° Johann, m. 4.; 
Rot. Claus. 15° Jobann. m. 1. and 2, 

“ Mandatum est Vicecomitibus Suhampt’, &c., quod 
sine dilatione plenam saisinam habere faciant Huberto de 
Burgo Justiciario Anglie de omnibus terris Isabelle 
Comitisse Glouc’ quas dominus Rex ei commisit custedi- 
endas,” &c.—Rot, Lit. Claus. 1. Hen, I]. m. 11. 


[ trust that these extracts will be sufficient to 
satisfy W. S. that the old pains-taking authorities 
of the Heralds’ College did not go upon slight 
grounds in assigning to the Countess of Gloucester 
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the name of Jsabella ; and I cannot but think that 
Mr. W1itt1aMs will readily acknowledge that more 
weight attaches to such records than to the state- 
ment even of a contemporary chronicler. 

With respect to the inquiry’made by St. Swiru- 
1x, 1am persuaded that your readers will agree 
with me that the Countess Isabella (as I trust I 
may be permitted to call her), is fully entitled to 
be considered John’s first wife. It is true that 
when he was about six years old, a marriage was 
agreed upon for him with Alice or Agnes, daughter 
ot IlumBert, surnamed Le Saint, Count of Mavu- 
RIENNE (a title borne at that time by the House 
of Savoy); but in the course of a few months 
the young princess died, and within two or three 
years afterwards, John, still a boy, was betrothed 
to his cousin, the youngest daughter of the Earl of 
Gloucester, whom (in fulfilment of this betrothal) 
he married in 1189, MELETEs. 





I presume the communication from Mr. J. G. 
Nicnors (p. 416.) may be considered to have 
quite set at rest the controversy concerning the 
name of this lady. May I point out what I be- 
lieve to be another mistake concerning her ? My 
researches on this subject have led me to the 
conclusion that Isabel was not married to Hubert 
de Burgh, as stated by your correspondent W. S. 
I cannot discover that he ever assumed her title, 
and [ am under the impression that the passage 
in the Close Rolls (1 H. IL), which states that 
the lands of the Countess of Gloucester have been 
entrusted to the care of Hubert de Burgh, marks 
the date, not of any third marriage of Isabel, but 
of her death. Had she been given in marriage to 
Hubert, the grant surely would have run in the 
same terms as on her marriage to Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, — “ Know that we have given Isabel, 
Countess of Gloucester, to Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville to wife,” &e. 

Permit me to offer my most grateful thanks to 
Mr. Nicnots for information which will be of 
much service to me. 

If the Editor’s patience is not quite exhausted, 
I beg leave to add a few words to St. Switnin. I 
think it can scarcely be said that John was thrice 
married, as his alliance with Alice (or Agnes) of 
Maurianna was merely a betrothal in infancy, and 
was terminated by her death while still a child. 

St. Swirnin is mistaken in calling her the 
daughter of the Earl of Morton: she was the 
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eldest daughter of Umberto III., Count of Mau- | 
rianna (the ancient name of Savoy), and Faydida | 
of Toulouse. (See Anderson's Royal Genealogies.) | 
English writers frequently corrupt Maurianna into | 
Mortaigne, from which I suspect Sr. Swirain’s | 
inistake has arisen. HERMENTRUDE. 








In answer to St. Swirain, I wish to ob- | 
serve that my expression of “ first wife” was in 


| so does Wedgwood in his Etymol. Dict. 
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reply to Hermentrrupe, who thus designated the 
daughter of the Earl of Gloucester. We really 
meant John’s first queen. As to Alice, daughter 
of the Earl of Morton, is it after all clear that she 
became the wife of John? There was a betroth- 
ment in the year 1173, when John, born in 1166, 
was only seven years old, Alice was still younger. 
Matthew Paris says : — 

“Anno Domini m.cuxxiu. Rex Anglorum Henricus 
Johanni filio suo, cognomento Sine terra, vix septennem 
filiam Huberti Comitis de Moriana primogenitam .. . in 
sponsam accepit.” (2Hist. Angl. p. 122. ed. Tigur.) 

And in Rymer (vol. i. p. 33.) there is recorded 
the “ Cirographum inter Regem et Comitem Mau- 
riane de matrimonio inter Joh. filium Regis et 
Aalis Comitis filiam.” By this contract the king 
received a large amount of territory, and on his 
part — 

“Incontinenti verd mittet Rex Comiti Mille Marcas 
Argenti; et quam citd filiam Comitis recipiet, ad minus 
habebit alias mille marcas argenti; et quicquid fuerit de 
duobus millibus marcis residuum, recipiet Comes quando 
matrimonium inter filium Regis et filiam Comitis fuerit 
contractum per /egitimam e«tatem, vel Romane Ecclesia 
dispensationem.” 

But when did the marriage take place? John 
took the Earl of Gloucester’s daughter to wife in 
1189. Ile was then twenty-three years old. 
When did Alice die? Did she live to a mar- 
riageable age? I cannot at present answer this 
question. Perhaps St. Swrrurn will kindly do so. 

In reply to W. S., I beg to say, that if there 
exist any contemporary documents, such as wills 
and donations, in which the name of the Earl of 
Gloucester’s daughter is written “ Isabel,” that 
will decide the question, in opposition to any his- 
torian or chronicler. I have failed to find any 
such document alluded to among the books in my 
possession — such as Rymer, the Monasticon, and 
others. I should be glad to know what the fact 
is. If such documents, however, do not exist, 
then I should be inclined to prefer the authority 
of Matthew Paris to that of other chroniclers. 
However, I do not despair of finding the right so- 
lution of the difficulty. Joan WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 





ANTHEM. 
(~ Ss. Xi. 367. 457.) 


The derivation given by Dr. Rimpavutt ap- 
pears to be in the main correct, although it would 
perhaps be advisable to substitute (7d) dvtipw- 
vov (=anthem in anc. Greek), or the mid.-Latin 
antiphona*, for the adjective he gives, antiphonal, 


* Bescherelle, s. v. antienne, gives this derivation, and 
The latter also 
compares the Angl.-Sax. antefn, and just mentions sfefn 
and stem, though he does not give the meaning of stefn, 
nor say in what sense he yses stem, 
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of which at any rate the / forms no part 
root. As, however, the derivation is one which 
is by no means obvious, and can hardly be ac- 
ce pted by those who are unwilling to investigate 
the matter, perhaps I may be allowed to endea- 
vour to trace the steps by which antiphona has 
become anthem. 

Antiphona (Ital. and Span. 
fona or antiphona, mod. Gr. aytipwvia) seems first 
to have become corrupted into antephone*, for in 
old Engl. we find anfephne (Halliwell), and in 
Angl.-Sax. antefn. Now antefn became antem, 
the form used by Chaucer, in the same way that 
the Angl.-Sax. sfefen, voice, was sometimes writ- 
ten in its oblique cases sfemne (instead of stefne), 
whence the Dutch stem and the Germ. Séimme. 
Similarly, the Iceland. séafn, the end or prow of a 
ship, Angl.-S. stefn, Germ. (Vorder)steven, Dan, 
(Frem-, or For-stavn), became in Swed, (Fram)- 
stam, and in Engl §stem. 

Finally, the relation of antem to anthem is the 
same as that of te (old Engl.), and tat (Lanc.)f, 
to thee and tha?. 

Antem must therefore be divided ante-m, the 
m being all that is left of phona or dwr%. 

The French antienne must be divided anti-enne, 
the enne corresponding to the m in antem. The 
Mid. Lat. antiphona probably became antiphne { 
(cf. antephne supra), this antiphéne§, this anti- 
phenne, and then by the elision of the ph, antienne. 
So the Lat. Stephanus (Ital. Stefano, Span. Este- 
van, Engl. Stephen or Steven) probably became 

Estephane, Estip »héne, Estiphe nne (like chrétienne 
from christiana), Estienne, E’tienne (the present 
Fr. word), in which the enne corresponds to the 
phanus. 

In En; gl. the letter » frequently becomes elided, 
e. g. € "en for even, se’nnight for sevennight. 

The only connection between anthem and an- 
thymn seems to be that they are both compounded 
with dyri, and both have the same signification. 
Anthymn was evidently formed from &réuuvos (a 
Greek word coined for the occasion), and there- 
fore signified a hymn sung by alternate voices. It 
is then, perhaps, a2 more appropriate term than 
anthem (antiphon), which can only signify an 
alternation of sounds, and might therefore just as 


* I cannot think of any example in which avr has be- 
come corrupted into ante, but ante has frequently become 
anti. Thus antechamber is frequently, but incorrectly, 
written antichamber, So too we always find antic ipo, 

ntistes; though they are compounded with arte. ‘The 
French always write antichambre, antidater. 

+ See Halliwell. 

It The o was readily elided, because, as shown above, it 
was pronounced short in the mod. lang. derived from the 
Lat., the stress being laid upon the i. 

$ In Port. I find antiphen or antifen (an orthographical 
mark), probably from the same root. The French com- 


monly preserve the Gr. ph, and do not change it into f 


and », like the Ital, and Spanish. 


antifona, Port. anti- | 
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t of the 


(2d §, XI. Juwe 22. 6], 


properly be applied to the responsive grunts of 


two pigs as to the answering strains of two (or 
more) human beings. Possibly some pedant, ima- 
gining that anthem, which (at any rate in the form 
antem) seems to be the older word, was derived 
from dvri and fuvos, thought he would display his 
learning, and so wrote anthymn. FP. Cuance 

What Lowth has termed parallelism in Hebrew 
poetry, Buxtorff had explained in his “ Tractatus 
Brevis de Prosodia Metrica,” at the end of his 


Grammar, the first hemistich being named 


the door or entrance, the last 30, the close or COn- 
clusion of the metre. The thirty-one accents, 
distinct from the vowel points, in use by the 
Jews, represent, each of them, one or more notes, 

or a phrase of music; and although it is not to be 
supposed that these are the tones in which David 


| sung the Psalms, they are nevertheless the nearest 
| approximation thereto which we at present pos- 


| mwvor 


sess. Dr. Hook (Lives of the 
Canterbury, i, 2. p. 110.) says :— 

“St. Ambrose introduced into the Western Church the 
system of chanting which had prevailed in Antioch so 
early as the year 107, improving what he imported, but 
venerating a style of music which had probably been in- 
herited from the Jews. Gregory, following his example, 
increased the number of ecclesiastical tones.” 

But singing in course or alternately 7) dyvzi- 
* which was an institution of the Eastern 
Church, was first introduced at Anticch, accord- 
ing to Theodoret (Hist. Eccles. ii. 24.), about 350. 


We may infer however, from the parallelism of 


the Psalms, that they were originally sung by 
course, or alternately by different members of the 
choir, perhaps placed in different parts or sides of 
the Temple, as is now done in our cathedrals. 
Our term anthem being traced backwards to the 
French antienne, the Italian antifona, and the 
Latin antiphona, has its origin in the Greek éyti- 
gwvov. (Socrates, Hist. Eccles., vi. 8.) The prac- 
tice of the Arians singing hymns and anthems as 
they walked in procession by torch-light is men- 
tioned by Sozomen (Hist. Eccles. viii. 8.). The 
anthems, as sung in some of our churches, where 
two stand together to sing the duet, one alone for 
the solo, three for the ¢rio, and all rise to join in 
the chorus, is an extension of the duplicate or 
double chorus singing, which was probably the 
original dvtigavoy or anthem. The strophe and 
antistrophe of the Greek drama is analogous to 
this, with the addition of motion from left to 
right and vice versa. 
anthem from anti- -hymnus is void of historical and 
etymological authority. (See a * au, Dict. de 
Musique, i. 39.) . Buckron. 

Lichfield. 

* This ecclesleatic al term must not be confounded with 
the classical word avridwvos, 


Archbishops of 


Johnson's derivation of 
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I should think there could be no “ difference of 
opinion” about the etymology of anthem, as given 
by Dr. Rimpautt, — avripava, neut. plur., is the 
word used in ecclesiastical Greek. Du Fresne 
quotes from the proceedings against Cyril in the 
Council of Ephesus : “ é&A9o» ém 7d wadrdriov, Yaa- 
\ovres avrigwve.” 

Johnson was misled by the th, which however is 
a modern corruption. Chaucer writes axtem in 
the Prioress’s Tale, 1358-9 : — 

“To me she came, and bad me for to sing 
This antem veraily in my dying,” &c. 
And the word comes naturally from the Greek 
through the Saxon antefn, for which Bosworth 
gives a very strange etymology. The vulgar have 
preserved, as they very often do, the old (or 
Chaucer's) pronunciation. It would account for 
the final m, if we could find such a word as ayri- 
¢dvnue, but unfortunately there is no such word. 


E. C. HL. | 


I am not a little surprised to see your excellent 
correspondent Dr. Rimpautt wander so far with 
regard to the etymology of the word Anthem. It 
is, undoubtedly, an antiphonal song, but not de- 
rived from ayri and davh. 

Dr. Barrow (see anté, p. 367.) suggests the ety- 
mology, which Dr. Johnson confirms. It is really 
anthymn, from avr) and guvos, the t being changed 
into 3, in consequence of the aspirate with which 
the latter word commences; so that we obtain, 
first anthymn, then anthem. ’ 


HAMMOND THE POET'S MOTHER. 
(2™ S. xi. 348. 430.) 


“The confusion touching the subject of Ham. | 
mond’s mother” has become worse confounded 
by the introduction by Dr. Doran himself, of an 
absurd blunder of Dr. Johnson’s: and Dr. Doran 
isin error also in stating that Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, first Earl of Orford, had but one sister. It 
is seldom such men as these are caught tripping, 
and when they are, it is very gratifying to be 
able to set them right. 

Sir R. Walpole had three sisters ;—1. Mary, 
Lady Turner; 2. Dorothy, Lady Townshend ; 
and 3. Susan or Susanna, the wife of Anthony 
Hammond, Esq. of Wotton, co. Norfolk, but that 
Anthony was no more related to the elegiac poet | 
James Hammond than he was to Dr. Johnson 
himself. ‘The commission of such an error is 
the more excusable when we reflect under what 
circumstances the Lives of the Poets were written ; 
but it has been the means of misleading many who 
have relied on the usual value of that great man's 
assertions. Johnson must have jumped at the 
conclusion that Walpole’s brother-in-law was the | 
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father of his hero; but the bestowal of very little 
pains would have proved to him that he could not 
possibly have been so. Mr. Hammond of Wotton 
was of an entirely distinct family to that of the 
poet; the former is now represented by his direct 
descendant, Anthony Hamond, Esq., of Westacre 
High House, near Swaffham, who was high sheriff 
of Norfolk some twenty-five years since; while 
Anthony Hammond, the father of James, was of 
the family of Hamon, Hammon, or Hammond, of 
St. Alban’s Court, near Nonington in Kent, the 
present owner of which is William Hammond, 
Esq., High Sheriff in 1846. 

The following detailed information will, I trust, 
satisfactorily clear up all the, at present, apparent 
discrepancies :— 

Sir William Hammond, Knt. of St. Alban’s 
Court, who died in 1615, married Elizabeth, dau. 
of Anthony Aucher, Esq. of Bishopsbourne (whose 
wife was Margaret, dau. of Archbishop Sandys). 


| Of the numerous issue of this marriage, I need 


only make mention of his son and successor An- 
thony, of St. Alban’s Court, and of his daughter 
Mary, who married at Bishopsbourne in 1621 
Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Stanley, father 
of. Thomas Stanley the poet. The son Anthony 
(doubtless named after his grandfather Aucher) 
died in 1661, leaving four sons and several daugh- 
ters. From the eldest son the present Mr. Ham- 
mond of St. Alban’s Court, is sixth in descent; 
and the third son was “ Silver-tongued ” Anthony 
Hammond, of Somersham Place, co. Hunts, M.P. 
for Huntingdon, and Commissioner of the Navy. 
He married at Tunbridge in 1694, Jane, dau. of 
Sir Walter Clarges, Bart. (nephew of Anne 
Clarges, who was wife of General Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle), and had, with other issue, James 
Hammond, author of the Zove Elegies, and M.P. 
for ‘Truro. S. T. 


The mistake in the biographical notice of James 
Hammond which is prefixed to his Poetical Works 
is pointed out in Chalmers’ Biog. Dict. And the 
correctness of the Tunbridge entry is proved (if 
proof be needed) by autobiographical entries in 
a common-place book of Anthony Hammond, the 
father of the poet, which is preserved (together 
with several other note-books in his own hand- 
writing), among Dr. Rawlinson’s MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, MS. A. 245. Among these 
entries we read as follows : — 

“1677. 6 Oct. My wife, Jane Clarges, was born at 
three quarters of an hour past six in the evening, or 
thereabouts. 

* 1694. 18 Feb. I saw Mrs. Jane Clarges at St. James's 
Church, in Jermyn Street, 

“1 Mar. I came from Somersham to London upon y* 
proposal of Mrs. Jane Clarges. 

“14 Aug. I was marry’d at Tunbridge, and went from 
thence to Northiem. 

“1710, 22 May. My son James born. 
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“1712. 20 March. Jemmy’s commission for ensign in 
Lord Slane’s regiment was to be dated, the ensign’s 
commission whom he succeeded being then vacant.” 

W. D. Macray. 

At the general election in 1741 Hammond was 
returned for Truro; and in the list of members 
given by Chandler in his History and Proceedings 
of the House of Commons, he appears as James 
Hammond, Esq.; so that whatever doubt there 
may be as to the sincerity of his love, or the 
goodness of his verses, I do not conceive there 
can be any as to his name. 
career of the poet was but short. On the 10th of 
June, 1742, a new writ was ordered for Truro in 
the room of James Hammond, Esq., deceased. 

LuMEN. 


SHAKSPEARE MUSIC. 
(24 S. ix. 175.) 

Portions of the well-known speech of Viola 
(Twelfth Night, Act I1.), have been set to music 
at least three times. All are supposed to know 
Haydn's setting, as a solo canzonet, which, be- 
ginning at “She never told her love,” closes with 
the words, “ Smiling at grief,” omitting the inter- 
mediate words, “ And with a green and yellow melan- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The parliamentary | 


choly.” Then there is Dr. Harrington’s setting as | 


a terzetto (about 1800 ?), which is styled “ Viola’s 
Account of her own conceal’d Love, in Shak- 
speare’s Twelfth Night.” This composition opens 
with the third line (“ My father had a daughter”), 
of Viola’s preceding speech, and closes with the in- 
terrogation, “was not this love indeed ?’ 


* which | 


immediately follows the words “smiling at grief.” | 


The third setting (perhaps about 1842), is a duet 
fur two sopranos, by Mr. George Nicks ; the open- 
ing and closing words the same as in Haydn's 
canzonet, but the words omitted in that are re- 
tained in this duet, which has a quaint dedication 
to the ladies by whom it was originally sung, and 
terminating thus : — 

“In a free country (merry oki England), which 
abounds with pISCERNING and DESERVING young cavaliers, 
there can be no fear that either of you will be doomed to 
sit — 

— ‘like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.’ ” 

The first song of the Clown (in Twelfth Night), 

“QO! mistress mine,” has had at least five settings. 


One of these is in Mr. Chappell’s work, Music of 


the Olden Time; one by Mr. J. Addison (1800 ?), 





and another by Mr. W. Linley in his Dramatic | 


Songs of Shakespeare. These are solos. Mr. Lin- 
ley refers to a setting of these words as a glee by 
Mr. R. J. Stevens, and there is one by the Mar- 
gravine of Anspach, as I learn from the following 
heading to a piece of music which I lately met 
with — 

**QO! mistress mine;’ a favourite Madrigal, composed 
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by her Serene Highness the Margravine of Anspach, and 
adapted for two voices, by Joseph Major.” 

Of the Clown’s second song, “ Comeaway, Death,” 
sung to the Duke Orsino, I have also found fire 
settings. The earliest is by Dr. Arne (about 
1740), and sung by Mr. Lowe. Another, also as 
solo, by Mr. Linley, who, apparently, was unac- 
quainted with Dr. Arne’s composition. A third 
is anonymous (by a lady) about 1800 (?), and two 
in the glee form; the earliest by Mr. R. J. Ste- 
vens, and the other by Mr. G. A. Macefarren. 

It is somewhat» curious that Mr. Linley, in his 
notice of this “song,” is hardly reconciled to 
Shakspeare’s introduction of it in such a part as 
that of the Clown. Mr. Linley was an accom- 
plished gentleman, and a true Shakspearian, yet 
perhaps he has not here shown a due considera- 
tion of this particular matter. These are his 
words: — 

“From the Duke’s interesting description of the latter 
song (* Come away, Death’) to Cesario, Shakespeare evi- 
dently meant that it should be sung with pathetic ex- 
pression; but one is not prepared to expect or relish it 
from the Clown : there is nothing ludicrous in the words, 
and the plaintive wildness which they seem to demand 
from music, could not, by any aid or preparation, be given 
by the Clown, so as to produce a feeling of melancholy. 
It would be more likely to excite laughter.” 

It is remarkable that Shakspeare, almost as if 
to meet similar objections to the foregoing, has 
made the duke ask for the song in such a way as 
to indicate that he has no idea that it was a Clown, 
in any lower sense of the word, who sang it. 
Here is that portion of the dialogue which invol- 
ves the point in question, and I would suggest 
that the whole scene will bear study in relation to 
the special objections of Mr. Linley :— 

“ Duke. Give me some music. — Now good morrow, 

friends ; 
Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last night ; 
Methought it did relieve my passion much 
More than light airs and recollected terms, 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times. 

“ Curio. He is not here, so please your lordship, that 
should sing it. 

“ Duke. Who was it? 

“ Curio, Feste, the jester, my lord, a fool, that the lady 
Olivia’s father took much delight in; he is about the 
house.” 

Now, if we allow ourselves to imagine that the 
Clown, in addition to his marked abilities as a wit, 
had the gift of a fine voice, and a real love and 
knowledge of music, there need not, possibly, be 
any such discrepancy felt as Mr. Linley appre- 
hended. That the Clown had the voice is evident 
from the admiration which he excites in that re- 
spect, and that he felt himself to be quite at home 
in different styles of song, seems indicated by the 
easy way in which he asks Sir Toby and Sir An- 
drew whether they would 

“ Have a love song or a song of good society ? - 

And his answer to the duke, when he has finished 
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his pathetic song, and the former, giving him 
money, says — 


“ There’s for thy pains,” 


og a 
5 5 


has far more significancy if understood as painting 
a truth as to the Clown's real love of music, than 
if taken merely as a play upon the Duke's words. 

“ Clown. No pains, Sir; I take pleasure in singing, Sir.” 
From this point of view, the Clown’s reply has a 
double-edge to it: one, the mere play upon words, 
for his character of Jester ; and the other marking 
his feeling for such music as that which he has 
just performed, and his consciousness that he is 
competent to please such a duke as is Orsino, 
“ noble in nature as in name.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








The circumstance that Dr. Arne’s setting of | 


“Come away, Death,” has the name of Mr. Lowe 
(a favourite in his day, and of whom Dr. Burney 
says that he had the finest tenor voice he ever 
heard), as the original singer, made me curious to 
ascertain whether that singer had undertaken the 
part of the Clown ; and I applied to a friend, who 
has paid particular attention to dramatic things 
for information as to that point. The following 
passage is from his reply : — 

“ Lowe certainly never played Clown in Twelfth Night. 
But it was not unusual! for one man to do the speaking, 
and another the singing in characters like that. Lorenzo, 
in the Merchant of Venice, for example, had a singing 
double, I know, in Garrick’s time.” 

Thus, it appears, that upon the stage the quali- 
ties necessary for the personation of the Clown, 
are scarcely to be found united in one man. Per- 


haps the more the Clown in Twelfth Night is | 


studied, in his character and qualifications, the 
more he would be found to be, like the melan- 
extracted from many objects.” Atrrep Rorre. 
Somer's Town. 


Sir Henry Spetman (2™ S. xi. 405.) —“ In 
1634 he occurs as ‘Treasurer of the Guiana Com- 
pany, and probably held that office in 1632.” 
The Colonial Calendar of State Papers lately 
published under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls, supplies additional information for the 
biography of this distinguished antiquary. In a 
“Brief Relation of the present State of the Busi- 
ness of Guiana,” dated 20 June, 1627, we find 
Sir Henry Spelman chosen Treasurer of the Com- 
pany (p. 85.) As his name “ occurs as Treasurer 
in 1634,” he must doubtless therefore have held 
that office in 1632. As early as July 1622, he 
was one of the Council for New England (p. 31.), 
of which he appears to have been an active 
member, from the numerous allusions to his name 
in the minutes of that Corporation. On 25th 
April, 1635, he was one of the council present 
who “thought fit to publish to posterity,” in the 
form of a “ Declaration,” their reasons and ne- 
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cessities for resignation of the Great Charter of 
the Corporation (pp. 2045.) Py 
There are some curious allusions in the same 
Calendar to a Capt. Henry Spelman. For in- 
stance, in the “ Report of Proceedings in the 
[first] General Assembly convened at James City 
in Virginia, 30 July, 1619,” we read that — 
“Capt. Henry Spelman, who confessed to having 
spoken to the Indians very irreverently and maliciously 
against the Government, was degraded of his title at 
the head of his troop, and condemned to seven years’ 
servitude to the colony, as interpreter to the Governor.” 


| (P. 22.) 


He appears, however, to have been restored to 
his rank before the seven years were expired, as 
in 1623 he was sent forth with twenty-six well- 
armed men to trade with the Indians, who took 
them all prisoners (pp. 43. 56.) 

Can this Capt. Henry have been the subsequent 
Sir Henry Spelman ? W. Nok Sainspury. 

Armoriats In Arcuirecture (2™ S. xi. 330.) 
The information that you were so kind as to 
furnish respecting the arms of Henry of Blois, 
the founder of the Hospital of St. Cross, has led 
to a singular discovery. There is on one of the 
arches in the oldest part of the church a very 
remarkable moulding, having something the ap- 
pearance of a Greek fret. It was evidently 
original work, and not inserted subsequently. 
Hence the question arose, “ What has that classic 
moulding to do in a building of the twelfth cen- 
tury?” But it is now evident that what was 


| supposed to bear the likeness of a Grecian fret, 


was in fact taken from the cotise potentee, forming 
part of the arms of the founder. It is stated that 


. ! I | coats of arms were not used in the way of archi- 
choly of Jaques, “compounded of many simples, | 


tectural ornamentation till after the twelfth cen- 
tury. The present instance appears to illustrate 
one of the first steps that led towards their being 
applied to that purpose. It would be interesting 
to ascertain whether, in any other building of 


about the same date, there are any architectural 


devices to be found that can be traced to armo- 
rial bearings ? P. S. Carey. 

Famity or Lawrence (2™ §S. xi. 87.) — Ab- 
sence from England has prevented my earlier 
attention to Mr. Wartrts’s request. 

The pedigree of Sir James Lawrence, Knight 
of Malta, is to be found in the following works, 
&e.:— 

1. In a note on the Sonnet to Mr. Lawrence, in 
Sir Egerton Brydges’ edition of Milton. 

_ 2. In the Gentleman's Magazine for the years 
1815, 1829. 

3. Burke’s General Armorie, 
Fairfield, Jamaica.” 

4. In the will of Mrs. Catherine Franklyn, al- 
luded to in a late number of “ N. & Q.” 

5. MS. W. I. registers presented to British 


“ Lawrence of 


| Museum by Capt. L. Archer. 
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An intimate friend of Sir James Lawrence 
used to tell me that he frequently alluded to the 
“ knightly privileges” in France, of his order, be- 
fore the Revolution and after the restoration of 
the Bourbons; but I apprehend that the privi- 
leges were simply honorary. Perhaps Sir James 
joined the order of Malta in France (?). 

Many of the collateral descendants of Sir James 
are to be found in Lancashire, Wilts; &c., and in 
the army. 

The present family of “ Abinger” derives from 
a common ancestor with the above Lawrences, 1 
daughter of John Lawrence of Fairfield having 
married a Mr. Anglin, whose daughter became 
the wife of Mr. R. Scarlett, and mother of the 
first Lord Abinger.* SPAL. 


Roman Horsesnors (2™ S. xi. 469.) — The 
Latin term for a horseshoe is equi solea. Nero is 
said by Suetonius to have shod his mules with 
silver : — 

“Nunquam carrucis minus mille fecisse iter traditur, 
soleis mularum argenteis, canusinatis mulionibus.”—Suet. 
Nero, cap. Xxx. 

W. 


Rernoips, Grorer, LL.D. (2°* S. xi. 350. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


399.) — A kind friend has supplied us with ex- | 


tracts from the registers of St. Andrew, Holborn. 
Among them is this entry : — 


“ 1724, Dec. 3. George Reynolds, B.C.L., and Chan- 
cellor of Dioc. of Peterburrow, and Ann Thomson of St. 
Neot's, Hunts, by my Lord Bp. of Lincoln, his father.” 


George Reynolds took the degree of LL.D. in 
1726. According to Graduati Cantabrigienses, 


* Susanna, an elder daughter of the above John Law- 
rence, married (circa 1748) a Mr. Lawrence Lawrence, 
who had spent his earlier years in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, and who claimed to represent the family of 
Lawrence of Jver (a distinct family from that of St. Ives, 
to which his wife belonged). This Lawrence Lawrence 
was in some way nearly related to the family of the cele- 
brated William Penn, as shown in the curious genealo- 
gical (!) will of his daughter Mrs. Catherine Franklwn 
(as above), who died at a very advanced age. In this 
lady’s will mention is made of her niece Mrs, Ann Edgar 
(who ultimately became the sole representative of Law- 
rence Lawrence.) She was the wife of Alexander Edgar, 
and her father was Henry Gordon, the son of another 
Gordon by his wife Ann Taaffe, the daughter of Chris- 
topher Taaffe of the county Louth. Mention is made in 
Henry Gordon's will of his claims on his mother’s portion 
of an ancestral estate in the said county. There are also 
some curious allusions to heir-looms, and the misfortunes 
of Christopher Taaffe towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. The children of Christopher Taaffe became Pro- 
testants. 

There was some connection between the Gordons and 
the family of Lord Ranelagh which I should be glad to 
have explained by any correspondent. 

Mrs. Edgar's mother was Rachael Lawrence, the sister 
of Mrs. Franklyn, and daughter of Lawrence Lawrence. 

I have ventured to add this note, as it may tend to 
throw some light, or at any rate to point out the traces of 
certain branches of old families now partially decayed. 
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edit. 1823, he was then a Fellow of Jesus College; 
but he vacated his Fellowship by his marriage, 
and it was conferred on his brother, Charles Rey- 
nolds, afterwards D D. 

It will be seen that the foregoing entry is not 
consistent with Dr. Rix’s statement that his 
wife's name was Elizabeth. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorrr. 

Cambridge. 

Evururitss on Eveurites (2S. xi. 407.) — 
Spenser is wrong in making the penultimate short, 
there being no authority for it. Milton is correct, 
by authority of ancient authors ; as Oppian in his 
Cynegetica (8) : 

“ Avrap eiippecrao map’ 0x Pare Evdpnrao. 

Orpheus, mrept AlOwy (259.) :— 

“ Supenyeveos xeAadervod 
"Y8acw Evdpnrao Statvouevov Caeors.” 

Dionysius (756.) : — 

* "AbpaBins, aimis pdos éAxetar Evdpyrao.” 

And Virgil (Georg. i. 509.) : — 

“ Hine movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum.” 

Also Georg. iv. 561.; and Aineid. viii. 726. 

The Hebrew and Chaldee name of this river is 
AB pronounced frath, rhyming with “ wrath. 


In like manner 2,6 in Syriac. In Arabic it is 
also long; cs{_:!\, meaning “very sweet water.” 


Milton is therefore supported by etymology. 

In Genesis (ii. 14.), where this word occurs, we 
have N75 N44, Hoo phrath, the same also in the 
Targum of Onkelos, meaning “This is Phrath.” 
If not from the Arabic, the Greeks probably 
named it Evppdrns, from hearing the Chaldeans 
say hoo phrath. The word corresponding to the 
Hebrew 37, this, is omitted in the Septuagint by 
Bos, although oiros is supplied in Grabe’s edition. 
The Vulgate reads ipse, but the English omits the 
pronoun, T. J. Bucxron. 

Lichfield. 

A school-boy pronounced the @ short; one ol 
his companions made the following epigram on 
the occasion : — 

“ Venit ad Euphraten juvenis: perterritus hesit — 

Ut cito transiret corripuit fluvium.” 

Does Mr. Dixon quite forget the concluding 
lines of the Georgics ? — 

“ Cesar dum magnus ad altum 
Fulminat Euphratem bello, victorque volentes 
Per populos dat jura, viamque affectat Olympo. 

Milton was decidedly a better scholar than 
Spenser. F. Firz Henry. 

Pic-racev Lapy (2° 8. xi. 416.) — Lady ©. 
B. lived in Chelsea: her sister, Lady H. W., was 
much admired as a beauty. I was at a dinner- 


| party forty years ago with Lady H. W., when all 
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the party were cautioned previously not to say a 
word about pigs, out of delicacy to Lady H. W. 
F. Firz Hrsry. 

[saw this phenomenon exhibited in Wakefield 
circu 1828-9, but was too young to take a note 
further than a mental one, which has haunted me 
ever since. 

There is a tradition in Dublin that the lady 
who founded Madame Stevens’s Hospital was 
orn with a pig’s face, and was fed from a silver 
trough, but I have not been able to trace it to 
any authentic source. GeorGe Lioyp. 


Linurni (2™@ S, xi, 328. 396. 457.) — There is 
still another meaning besides “ galley” that the 
word liburnus in Horace will bear, although I do 
not find it in the lexicons (including Facciolati 
and Scheller), namely, that of public crier or 
herald. ‘This is no doubt its meaning in Martial 
(i. 50. 33.) :— 

“ Procul horridus Liburnus, et querulus cliens ;” 
upon which is the following note in the edition 
of Schrevelius (Lugd. Bat. 1670) :— 

“Preco publicus @ Liburna oriundus, cujus in conci- 
lium vocantis, reos citantis, actiones proclamantis vox, 
non paucis horrorem incutit.” 

And the same in Juvenal (iv. 75.) :— 
“Primus, clamante Liburno, 
Currite, jam sedit ;” 


meaning “ the Empe ror sits.” 


NOTES AND QUERIKS, 


Dusaulx, in a note on this passage, refers to | 
Martial, as above, and to a law of the Emperor | 


Antonine : — 

“Par laquelle il est évident que ce Liburnus étoit un 
haissier chargé d’appeler les causes qu'on devoit plaider 
au barreau. Cet endroit de Juvénal montre aussi qu’il 
avoit des functions dans le palais de l’empereur.” 

In reference to the Abate Galignani's objec- 
tions, ‘it may be said, Ist, that the words “ delibe- 
rat morte ferocior” furnish a complete phrase’, 
meaning “ the more fierce, by having deliberately 
premeditated her death.” (Plutarch, Anton., 82. 
86.) His second and third objections are obvi- 
ated by the above-suggested translation, making 
the Liburnians official persons instead of national 
ones. ‘The public criers would be repulsive ob- 
jects to a woman of great distinction, who was 
certainly (as coins testify) not remarkable for 


beauty, although celebrated for fascination of 


manners and conversation (Plut. Ané., 27.); the 
words sevis Liburnis therefore require, 1 con- 
ceive, to be attached to deduci, not to ferocior. 
T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


Morrauity tn 1587, 1588, ere. (2™7 S. xi. 385.) 
— Perhaps the following response to Tur Vicar 
or Leominster’s application for information may 
obtain insertion in “ N. & Q.” 


Zumpt. Lat, Gram, xxii. 3. 
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The Parish Registers of Boston, in Lincoln 
shire, show that the mortality in that town, occa- 
sioned by the plague in 1587—1588, was very 
great: the funerals during those years being 372 
and 200, respectively ; whilst the average mor- 
tality of the eight preceding years was only 122, 
and that of the twelve succeeding ones only 84. 
A great mortality took place about this date in 
several surrounding parishes. In Leake there 
were 104 funerals from Nov. 1587 to Nov. 1588; 
whilst in the preceding year, and the two suc- 
ceeding ones, they averaged only 24. In Framp- 
ton the greatest mortality was in 1586—1587 ; 
when 130 funerals are recorded, the average of 
the five succeeding years being only 30. In 
Kirton, the next town to Frampton, the greatest 
mortality is recorded in 1590; when 102 funerals 
took place, those of 1589 having been only 57. 
The plague and other violent diseases were very 
prevalent throughout the district within ten miles 
round Boston, from 1584 to 1592, as is proved by 
all the parish registers which extend back to that 
period. 

Visitations of the plague, or of other violent 
epidemics, occurred in Boston in 1637 (raising the 
mortality about 45 per cent.) ; and in 1658, 1666, 
1667, and 1688, when the funerals were 28 per 
cent. above the average. The small-pox was fre- 
quently epidemic in England in the seventeenth 
century, and probably occasioned the increased 
mortality in some of these years. The great num- 
ber of deaths in 1658 is supposed to have arisen 
from “a severe epidemic, or influenza,” which 
occurred generally throughout England in that 
year. See Dr? Willis's Practice of Physic, Lon- 
don, 1684; and Dr. Theo. Thompson’s Annals of 
Influenza, p. 11. 

The mortality by the small-pox, during the 
fifty-four years immediately preceding 1802, 
amounted to nearly one-twelfth of the whole 
number of deaths during that period. 

Of the persons buried in Boston, from 1800 to 
1805, nearly half were infants under three years 
of age, being about one-fourth of the whole num- 
ber baptized. The last two facts are stated on 


| the authority of the Rev. Samuel Partridge, the 


vicar of Boston during that period, who paid par- 

ticular attention to the statistics of mortality in 

the neighbourhood. Pisuey Trnompson. 
Stoke Newington. 


Leominster Buriars 1n 1587 anp ‘97 (2"¢ §. 


| xi. 385.) — 1597 was a plague year in London, 


| Alton, Farnham, and other towns. 


W.C. 


Oxtp Stones (2% §, xi. 390.) — Your corre- 
spondent will find the symbols explained and 
illustrated in the Sculptured Stones of Scotland, 
published in 1856 by the Spalding Club; and also 
in the recently published Mainland Characteristics 
of the Old Church Architecture of Scotland (lid- 
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monston and Douglas, 1861) ; Maccullock’s High- 
lands and Western Isles of Scotland (1824), vol. iv. 
427.; Pennant’s Voyage to the Hebrides (1774), 
pp. 246. 254., &c.; Anderson's Guide to the High- 
lands, p. 497. ; Cordiner’s Antiquities of the North 
of Scotland (1780), &c. Curusert Bepe. 


Tue Lire anp Aces or Man (2° §. xi. 408.)— 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


I have not seen the print on this subject in the | 
British Museum referred to by Mr. Repmonp, | 


but I well recollect when a boy seeing at least 
two of these broadsides, one in the parish of Tor- 
ryburn, in Fife, and the other in the adjoining 
parish of Culross, and both in the cottages of the 
peasantry. One of them I had occasion to see 
very often, and used to study it with mixed feel- 
ings of wonder and awe. The engravings and 
letter-press were of the rudest description, and 


the whole print was nearly as Mr. Repmonp re- | 


presents it. It was in the form of a staircase, 
commencing at the bottom, on the left, with the 
figure of a child in a cradle, and gradually ascend- 
ing with a delineation of the various stages of life, 
represented by corresponding figures till the age 
of fifty was reached as a culminating point. From 
this the allegorical stairs descended in a similar 
manner to the right, reaching at the foot the age 
of a hundred, represented by a figure in a coffin. 
Each stage had one or two couplets appended, 
and also the figure of some animal, emblematic of 
the particular period of life delineated. I only 
recollect those of the lamb, as indicative of child- 
hood ; the goat of wayward youth, and the ass of 
the old man of ninety, bent double. Beneath the 


principal group was a smaller one, exhibiting, if | 


my memory serves me rightly, an allegorical de- 
lineation of the world and its vices, represented 
by various figures (I recollect particularly a 
female figure, with a cup), and surmounted by the 
semicircular motto “ Resist the Devil, and he will 
flee far from you.” I suspect this curious print 
must have frequently formed a part of the pedlar's 
stock in trade in the olden time, and commanded 
a ready sale, as a moral and edifying adornment 
ofthe cottage wall, I dare say it would be rather 
difficult now to procure acopy. The owners of 
the prints above referred to were old people, now 
dead. D. B. 
Glasgow. 


Buent (2™ §, xi. 368.) —This term is used in 
a general manner for any disease which curls up 
or discolours the leaves or blossoms of cultivated 
plants. The causes are various, and appear to be 
well, although briefly discussed in the ees Cy- 


| 





clopedia, articles Buicut, Miipew, and Apuis. | 
Blight and other diseases of wheat are treated of | 
in British Husbandry (U. K. §., vol. ii. ch. 10. | 


. 156.); and the authorities quoted are Sir Joseph 


3anks, Sir John Sinclair, Main’s Vegetable Phy- | é 
siology, &c. Mr. Lewis, in the first number of | mory is correct, an altar in each apse; and in 


the Entomological Society's Transactions, consi- 
ders the subject of the mischief done by insects, 
Although the east wind, or a peculiar state of the 
atmosphere may not be the cause of blight, either 
may usually occur at the time the disease com. 
mences, —hence the illogical assignment of a false 
cause. T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


Queen Caruartne’s Letrer (2™ S. xi. 36% 
457.)—I trust your correspondent will not think 
me uncourteous for expressing my regret that he 
should not have read the two versions of the letter 
upon which he has commented. Had he done so, 
he would have seen that Burnet’s inaccuracy is 
not a suflicient account of the variations. . 

Burnet took it from a copy in the Gresham 
library, which I understand was burnt when the 
Royal Exchange was destroyed by fire. 

Miss Strickland’s varies from Burnet’s so ma- 
terially as to show that it has been printed from 
another copy. It is not likely, I think, that she 
copied it so long as thirty years ago, about which 
time the Gresham copy is said to have perished. 

She has been guilty of great inaccuracy in 
another letter, which I have had occasion to col- 
late; and my first impression was, that she had 
purposely modernised this letter a little. This, 
however, is manifestly not the case; and I am 
anxious to discover the copy (perhaps the original) 
from which she printed. Nicnotas Pocock. 


Cuancets (2° S. xi. 412.)—I beg to express 
my best thanks to Mr. Wittrams for so kindly 
responding to the appeal that I took the liberty of 
making to him. I must confess that, notwith- 
standing the authoritative manner in which the 
symbolism theory has been proclaimed, I always 
had my misgivings about it, and the reasons 
urged against it by Mr. WittiaMs appear to me 
to be conclusive. 

I think, however, it must be acknowledged that 
the authority of Pugin is on the other side. 

It is true that one day, while examining 4 
tumble-down old church in Leicestershire, he is 
stated to have expressed himself as if he looked 
upon the theory as a pack of nonsense. But on 
that occasion, I cannot help fancying that, on 
being interrogated by a looker-on, be answered 
carelessly, he knew not what. His answer is de- 
scribed as being characteristic, and so perhaps it 
was; but it certainly is very much at variance 
with the well-considered expression of his opinion 
in conversation with Mr. Robinson (2"¢ S. xi. 34.) 

What Mr. Wittiams says about the disposition 
of the edifice depending upon the position of the 
priest, appears to afford an explanation of what | 
could not before make out. In some churches— 
in the Cathedral of Besancon, for instance—there 
are two apses, one at each end, and if my me- 
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this case I conclude that the priest officiating in 
the western apse would stand so as to look over 
the altar, facing the people. Menor. 


Contents oF Otp Boox Covers (2™ S. viii. 


510.)—A former number contained an account of 


the discovery of sundry gold pieces within the 
boards of a folio volume in the Lincoln Cathedral 
Library. The Stamford Mercury of May 31 records 
a similar find as having taken place in London :— 

“On Friday the Rev. Mr. Ambrose, of Park Street, 
Regent’s Park, purchased a parcel of theological books 
at a stall in Holborn. Amongst them was a work en- 
titled, A Christen E-xhortacion unto Customable Swearers, 
by Miles Coverdale, black letter, printed by Nicholas 
Hill, without date, but supposed to be 1535. On inspect- 
ing the volume he discovered seven guineas of the reign 
of George I., as well as a letter, which, however, did not 
refer to the money, nor the reason for placing it in its 
‘secret hiding place,’ sewed up in the cover.” 

K. P. D. E. 

Latin, Greek, AND GerMAN Metres (2° S. 
ix. 501.3; x. 139.; xi. 434.) — On this branch of 
ornamental scholarship the work that will be 
found most useful is — 

“Carmina aliquot Goethii et Schilleri, Latine reddita, 
ediderunt Theodorus Echtermeyer et Mauritius Seyffert, 
Phil. D.D. &e. Hal, Sax. 1833.” 

The eighth part of Anthon’s Latin Versification, 
prepared for the use of the students of Columbia 
College, New York, takes in the subject of Ger- 
man Metres, and exercises on rendering them into 
the ancient measures. It is published by Harper 
& Brothers, 82. Cliff Street, New York. F. S. 


Littre Goopy Tipy (2™ S. xi. 391.)—We had 
a different version of this in the midland counties. 
Our hero of a week was one Solomon Gundy, of 
whom the following was the history : — 
“ Solomon Gundy, 
Born of a Monday, 
Christened o’ Tuesday, 
Asked Church o’ Wednesday, 
Married o’ Thursday, 
Took bad o” Friday, 
Died o’ Saturday, 
Buried o’ Sunday. 
So there was an end of Solomon Gundy.” 
B. H.C. 
Mosrs anp Aaron (2" S. xi. 427.) —Assuming 
the fact of an established usage of early painters 
to depict Moses and Aaron in black and white 
robes respectively, may not the symbolism derive 
from the Scriptural contrast in which the daw and 
Gospel are sometimes placed, “The law was given 
by Moses, but Grace and Truth came by Jesus 
Christ” (John i. 17.); the severity and entire 
obedience required by the law being signified by 
the black colour of the Lawzgiver's clothing, and 
the pardoning grace of the Gospel personified in 
the white-robed Aaron, the type of our “ Merciful 
and faithful High Priest in things pertaining to 
od” ? This symbolism by colours was at one time 
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well known. Judas, the betrayer, was always 
pourtrayed with a red beard “ as the dissembling 
colour,” — and the maligners of Martin Luther 


| have a stock calumny against him, as confessing a 


commerce with Satan in person, because he figu- 
ratively expresses the difference between sugges- 
tions to open undeniable sin and seductions to 
sin, which disguise themselves in the shape of 
duties or allowable actions, by saying that the 
Evil One used sometimes to come to him as a 
black devil, and sometimes as a white one. 
A. B. R. 
Sir Witi1amM pe Lancey (2" S. xi. 408.) — 
In 1815, shortly before the battle of Waterloo, 
Sir William was married to Magdalen, daughter 
of Sir James Hall of Dunglass, co. Haddington, 
Bart. by Lady Helen Douglas, second daughter of 
Dunbar, fourth Earl of Selkirk, and she was sister 
to Captain Basil Hall, R.N. She accompanied 
her husband, who was Quarter-Master General 
to the British Army, to Belgium, and was with 
him when he died from wounds received at the 
battle of Waterloo. In 1819 she became the first 
wife of Henry Harvey, of St. Audrie’s, co. Somer- 


| set, Esq., by whom she had a son, who died young, 


and two daughters, still living. Mrs. Harvey died 
in 1822, aged twenty-eight years, and was buried 
at Salcombe Regis, co. Devon. PATONCE, 

Curtosiry or THe Census (2™ §, xi. 407.) — 
The following extract from a newspaper (The 
Union) is perhaps deserving of a place in “ N. 
& Q.”:— 

“ The Census returns show that there is one parish in 
England which has increased its population during the 
last decennial period by no less than 100 per cent. 

“The parish of Aldrington, near Brighton, was the 
only parish that returned in the census of 1851 a singl> 
unit of population. The parish is entirely agricultural, 
and was for centuries without a house. When the road 
from Brighton to Shoreham was made a turnpike, it 
pleased the trustees of the road to erect a toll-bar in the 
parish; and the toll-house, of course, had an occupant. 
Thus the parish became inhabited; and the census, 1851 
gave the population as‘1,.’ The census of 1861 shows a 
population of the same parish of 2; an increase, as we 
have said, of 100 per cent. The pikeman has taken to 
himself a wife.” 

Thus far The Union; but it occurs to me that 
the census of 1871 may possibly show a more 
wonderful advance, even to 1000 per cent. 

It is well for Malthus that he is no longer 
amongst us. J. P.O. 


Tue Gresy Laneuace (2° S. xi. 129.) — In 
the List of Books published by Bernard Quaritch, 
15. Piccadilly, London, I see the title of a book 
of gipsy slang, entiled De Jydske Zigeunere oger 
Rotvelsk Ordbog, 12mo., bds., 2s. 6d.; Kjéb, 1837. 
From the title, it appears the book is printed at 
Copenhagen; and, no doubt, the gipsy words 
are translated into Danish. Epwin ArRMIsTEAD, 

Leeds. 
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Natural und 
of these new discoveries cannot be better esta- 
blished than in the words of Professor (wen, who, after 
speaking in the highest terms of the traveller himself, 
proceeds to say; “His collection is the most interesting 
illustration of the lower creation that has ever reached 
Europe, and has added very considerably and in important 
respects to our knowledge.” There is one portion of M. 
Du Chaillu’s book which we regard with peculiar interest, 
and that is, his descriptions of the manners and custo 
the different races with which he came in contact. His 
contributions to our knowledge of the Folk-Lore of Equa- 
torial Africa, so to speak, are to our mind little inferior 
in importance to the additions which he has made to the 
Fauna of that remarkable, but hitherto imperfectly known 
territory: and whenever a philosophical history of Popu- 
lar Mythology shall be written, our obligations to the 
present traveller for the information upon this 
which he has collected, will be made manifest. 


Catalogue of the Library of the C 
SurrPLemMent. 1860, 

On May 26, 1560, we 
well-compiled Catalogue of the Libr 
of Lond ontaining all the works 
1859. We have now to congratulate our literary friends, 
that the Library Committee, to afford every facility to 
students in their researches, has recently issued a Supple- 
mp rising r the works added during the p st year. 
ly-printed volume of 112 pages, and cor 
tains a \ Index of author’ 

De i Rue’s Photographie Portrait Albums, — 
readers of “ N. & Q.” will remember how willins 
Photography was in its we opened our columns 
to all communications tending to {he advancement of an 
|, but more particularly to the Anti- 
wits truthfulness. At that time, too, it may be 
remembered we advocated small Photographs; and al- 
though we have admired many exquisite specimens on a 
large scale, we have never 
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for the so-called cartes de visite portraits. All fea} 
that in these gems of art, they have the counterfeit pre. 
sentment of the men and women of the day, in theig 
habits as they live. And this feeling of the entire truth. 
fulness and fidelity of these portraits of the notabilities of 
our own time, wish but alas, the wish ig 
vain — that those of the days of Queen Elizabeth of 
Queen Anne could be brought befure us in the same 
pleasing form. With the abundance of admirable like. 
nesses now attainable for a small price — since Her Ma. 
esty had tl ubjects see her 

er family in their happy every-day life — everybody 

ts portraits ofeverybody. But when ted, some 
difficulty has been found in arranging and preserving 
them. To meet this want in its various forms, Mesarg, 
De La Rue have ! ly produced Albums in all 
possible shapes, and sizes; but all distinguished 
for the good taste with which the name of this firm ig 
always associated. From the common card-case, oF 
rather from the small Album dest net to contain only 
the two or three portraits of the “nearest and dearest,” 
or tl tn little volume which “ ill take in all the 
memly a family, they eto the expand. 
ing Album, destined for a yet larger number; and te 
that which, to our mind, is the best of their series —the 
so-called bum Detaché’ —and which may be so made 
is to contain, if required, several hundred portraits, The 
Album Detach sts of lsome morocco case, ia 
which are a number of s ts of card-board embossed 
from designs by Owen Jones, each capable of display 
four or five portraits. The advantage of this = 
feature is obvious : not only may an alteration in the 
arrangement of the collection be made at any time, ac 
cording to the fancy of the owner, but the collection may 
be inspected by a large party at the same time, instead 
of being contined to one or two. All admirers of cartes 
traits are indebted to Messrs. De La Rue fog 
the introduction of the Album Detaché. 
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